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DR. FUNK’S VISITS TO BELGRADE, ANGORA, 
AND -SOFIA 

DR. FUNK, the German Minister for Economics, has just con- 
cluded a tour of the Balkan countries during the course of which 
he visited Belgrade, Angora, and Sofia. This mission forms part 
of Field-Marshal Goéring’s programme for a great drive to increase 
German exports before the end of the year. As a result of Dr. 
Funk's discussions in Belgrade, a joint German-Yugoslav committee 
was set up to draft a new trade treaty between the two countries. 
According to Dr. Funk the treaty will be a comprehensive one ; 
Germany is now in a position to absorb half Yugoslavia’s output, 
and would help her to increase her production by providing machinery 
and capital for the export of mineral ores. She could, in addition, 
offer higher prices than any other country and could maintain 
these prices, since her economic system was now organized so that 
no future world economic crisis could smash it. Dr. Funk asserted 
that Germany was now the greatest producing country, her steel 
output being 2,000,000 tons more than that of the United States. 
She was now free of the world economic system and did not worry 
about devisen, money, and credit, since if labour and production 
were well organized, prosperity was assured to the people. Dr. 
; Funk added, significantly, that economic policy could not be 
separated from general political policy. 

In Angora, Dr. Funk’s next place of call, he was again warmly 
welcomed, and the success of his visit may be measured by the 
fact that he concluded an agreement with the Turkish Government 
by which Germany opened credits of Rm. 150 millions for industrial 
and military requirements, to be repaid over a period of ten years. 
There was some surprise in diplomatic circles at this agreement, 
since it was only last May that the Turkish Government negotiated 
a credit for £16 millions with the British Government. Dr. Funk, 
speaking at a dinner in his honour given in Angora, said that 
though Germany was anxious to develop to the utmost her trade 
with Turkey, she did not wish to eliminate fair competition, nor did 
§ she entertain political designs under cover of economic expansion. 

On the contrary, her ambition was to contribute to the peaceful 
prosperity of those countries with whom she traded. 

Before leaving Turkey, Dr. Funk pointed out that Germany, 
being an industrial country, was naturally anxious to establish 
close relations with South-Eastern Europe, which had raw materials 
and agricultural products to export. The instability of currencies, 
unsettled political conditions, and the reduced consumption of 
Russia after the War had, however, imposed new methods of trade 
between countries. In Germany this method was taking the 
form of bilateral agreements for exchanges of products, and he 
believed that British and American economists were beginning to 
realize that this method was the only practical one at present. 

Dr. Funk has also had discussions with Bulgarian Government 
officials on the possibility of improving German-Bulgarian trade 
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relations. He accepted invitations to visit Rumania and Greece 
but explained that he must postpone these visits until later, as he 
had to return to Berlin to settle the economic problems arising 
out of the German acquisition of Sudeten territory. 


On his journey back to Berlin on October 17, Dr. Funk, in an 
interview with a representative of the B.Z. am Mittag, described 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Turkey as a kind of Balkan axis stretching 
from the German frontier to the Black Sea. This fact had made 
it possible for him to discuss plans for extensive economic con- 
struction in each country, particularly the building of roads and 
extension of telephone lines, for which Germany could supply the 
equipment. These countries had also agreed to extend their 
production of agricultural crops, such as cotton and oil seeds, which 
Germany could absorb at stable prices. 

Dr. Funk pointed out that South-Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor possessed almost everything that Germany needed. No 
other economic area could purchase from South-East Europe to 
the extent that Germany did. Germany bought annually from 
South-East Europe twice as much as Britain, France, and the 
United States together. The absorption of the Sudeten areas into 
Germany had increased this proportion. 


It is now over two years since Dr. Schacht, then German 
Minister for Economics, travelled round the South-Eastern European 
States,! and nearly two years since he visited Turkey, Iran, and 
Afghanistan in November, 1936. The occasion for his visits was 
clear. By offering high prices above the world level for their 
produce, Germany had succeeded in raising her imports from these 
countries to such an extent that her customary surplus of exports 
to most of them had been replaced by a surplus of imports, payment 
for which was made in the form of ‘’ blocked marks.”’ The tradition- 
ally debtor countries of South-Eastern Europe thus found themselve: 
in the unaccustomed position of large creditors. At this point 
Dr. Schacht seized the opportunity to offer to liquidate these debt: 
and to pay for still further imports with German manufactures 
(including armaments),. backing his offer with a threat to devalue 
the Reichsmark and hence the value of the ‘“ blocked mark’ 
accounts. 

Subsequent events showed that Dr. Schacht had chosen the 
psychological moment for his visits, since shortly afterwards the 
German policy met with a certain reverse owing to the rise in worl! 
commodity prices and the consequent opportunity afforded 10 
the Balkan countries of expanding their sales against “ free’ 
foreign exchange. 





(1) Cf. ‘‘ Dr. Schacht in the Balkans: The Economic Background,” Bullets 
of International News, July 4, 1936. 
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Dr. Funk, on the other hand, travels with the weight of the 
Austrian and Sudeten acquisitions behind him and the knowledge 
that world trade conditions are uncertain and world prices declining. 
Moreover, recent political events have not increased the desire 
of the Balkan States to resist German offers of barter trade. For, 
rightly or wrongly, they feel that the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia has removed all opposition to German interests in South- 
Eastern Europe. Dr. Funk is, therefore, in an altogether stronger 
position that Dr. Schacht. 

The following table shows that Germany has greatly increased 
her trade with all these countries in recent years, particularly 
since 1933, but that in 1937 she lost a certain amount of ground 
in several cases. The last column, which adds the Austrian to the 
German share of each country’s trade in 1937, indicates the great 
increase in Germany’s economic significance to Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia as a result of the Anschluss. 


GERMAN TRADE IN SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE, TURKEY, 
AND IRAN. 

PERCENTAGE OF EACH COUNTRY’S TRADE CONDUCTED WITH GERMANY. 
Imports from Germany. 

1937 
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Recent developments in the three countries visited by Dr. 
unk—Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Bulgaria—deserve more detailed 
onsideration. 

Germany has held a dominant position in the trade of Yugo- 
lavia since 1935. The bulk of Yugoslavia’s foreign trade (in 1937 
hbout 65 per cent.) continues to be carried on under the clearing 
ystem, which favours German exports, since Germany pays prices 
pbove those ruling on the world market, and Yugoslavia has to 
iport German goods in order to balance the clearing account. 
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The German debt on the clearing which in March, 1936, stood at 
over Rm. 30 million has now been almost entirely liquidated. 

Since the introduction of the clearing system, Germany has 
made a special study of the Yugoslav market, and now caters for 
practically all import requirements. By means of a network of 
well-organized distribution agencies she has obtained a virtual 
monopoly in the supply of many types of machinery, electrical 
goods, motorcars, and cycles. 

During the last two years the industrial development of Yugo- 
slavia has continued apace. According to recent geological investi- 
gations, Yugoslavia is the richest country in Europe in mineral 
wealth. She is the third largest producer of magnesite, the fourth 
of bauxite (the ore of aluminium), and produces more copper ore 
than any other European country. Iron, chrome, lead, and zinc 
are also being produced in increasing quantities. Add to this her 
timber, water power, and agrarian produce, and the importance 
of her trade to Germany becomes clear. 

The great increase in German exports to Yugoslavia has been 
obtained largely at the expense of France and Italy. Until Sep- 
tember, 1936, France suffered from her high export prices in terms 
of foreign currencies, owing to her retention of the gold standard, 
and even when, in 1937, she granted exceptional facilities for imports 
of Yugoslavian grain, French exports to Yugoslavia still showed 
a decline. Italy, whose share of Yugoslavia’s imports was halved 
between 1934 and 1937, has suffered from a shortage of devisen 
ever since the application of sanctions against her at the time of 
the Abyssinian adventure. In an attempt to retain Yugoslavia 
in her ‘“ sphere of influence,” which found expression in the Italo- 
Yugoslav agreement of March, 1937, Italy has recently granted her 
substantial quotas for her exports and has made large purchases 
in Yugoslavia, but she is not in a position to satisfy Yugoslavia’s 
import requirements of manufactured goods, and owing to her 
lack of foreign exchange has been unable to liquidate her adverse 
clearing position. 

Great Britain has succeeded in maintaining her position in 
Yugoslav trade, but she is only responsible for a mere 7 per cent., 
as compared with over 40 per cent. of trade with Great Germany. 
Actually, in April of this year, Great Britain headed the list of 
Yugoslavia’s customers for the month. This was mainly due to 
an abnormally large import of maize, but there is a possibility 
that it might represent a permanent tendency, since on the figures 
of trade for the first six months of 1938 Great Britain could increase 
her imports of Yugoslav produce considerably without the balance 
turning against her. 


Turkey, like Yugoslavia, conducts a very large proportion 
of her foreign trade through clearing accounts. By offering higher 
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prices than other countries for Turkish products, Germany managed 
to secure an increasingly large proportion of Turkish trade. For 
some time the Turks regarded this situation with equanimity, 
until they realized that the system had two drawbacks. The 
fact that they were obtaining high prices for their products from 
Germany was neutralized by the fact that they in return were 
paying dearly for German goods. But worse than this the German 
domination over their trade threatened to involve the loss of other 
markets, since the more Germany bought from Turkey the higher 
prices rose, and the less was Turkey able to export to other countries. 

Early in 1937, therefore, Turkey suspended the clearing 
agreement, when the German clearing debt had reached about 
{3 million. It so happened that during 1936 Anglo-Turkish 
relations were rendered much more favourable both by the extremely 
popular visit of King Edward VIII to Turkish waters and by the 
friendly attitude which Great Britain adopted towards Turkey’s 
refortification of the Straits, agreed to at the Montreux conference. 
As evidence of her goodwill towards Great Britain, Turkey refused 
an extremely low tender from Krupps for armaments, and opened 
negotiations in Great Britain. As further evidence of the good 
relations between Turkey and Great Britain may be cited the 
awarding of the contract for the £3 million iron and steel factory 
at Karabuk to Messrs. Brassert, and the appointment of Sir Alexander 
Gibb as industrial adviser to the Ish bank. 

Although Great Britain is in a position to supply most of 
the machinery which Turkey requires for her industrial development, 
there are difficulties in the way of an extension of trade between 
the two countries. The British Empire already supplies an abun- 
dance of the raw materials and foodstuffs which Turkey has for 
export, and Turkish tobacco, her staple export, has never had more 
than a limited market in this country. It was in order to overcome 
these difficulties that the Anglo-Turkish comptoir (since incorporated 
in Anglo-Turkish Commodities, Ltd.) was set up to market Turkish 
goods in the United Kingdom. 

After prolonged negotiations, an agreement was signed in May, 
1937, between the Turkish and British Governments which provided 
for the granting of credits to Turkey to the extent of £16 millions. 
£6 millions of this was to be spent on warships and other armaments, 
and was guaranteed by the British Government; the remaining 
£10 million was for manufactured goods and machinery, and was 
granted through the Export Credits Guarantee Department of the 
Board of Trade. In return, the Turkish Government agreed to 
prevent the accumulation of Turkish debts in the Anglo-Turkish 
clearing agreement, the remedy being the drastic one of reducing 
British exports to Turkey, which in 1937 had risen to £1,635,000, 
to £500,000 a year. Another object of the agreement was to reduce 
the huge trade debts due to British exporters, frozen in Turkey, 
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which have now reached nearly £1,500,000. The position of trade 
between the two countries is certainly unsatisfactory, and it js 
said that a British trader may expect a delay of up to two years 
before he receives payment. 


Of all the Balkan countries, Bulgaria is in the position of 
greatest dependence on Germany, over 50 per cent. of her trade 
in 1937 being conducted with that country. Her staple export 
is tobacco, the bulk of which has always gone to Germany. Attempts 
have recently been made by the Bulgarian Government to search 
for new markets with free currencies, as it has been realized that 
Bulgaria has suffered through being tied to the German market. 
In this connection the recent French commercial loan of £2 millions 
is of obvious significance. 


It is reported that Herr Funk is later to continue his journey 
into Iran and Afghanistan. It will be remembered that Dr. Schacht 
visited both these countries in November, 1936. As a glance at 
the table on page 5 shows, Germany’s share of Iranian trade is 
not large, but has recently shown a significant increase. This # 
increase has been obtained by the usual German method of offering 
high prices for Iranian produce and exporting machinery, etc., in 
return on a compensation basis; but it is worth noting that the 
exports to Germany do not include oil, the sale of which is in the 
hands of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. pe 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA; ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 
PARTITION 


IT is still quite uncertain how much territory Hungary will manage 
to secure from Czechoslovakia. But the new German-Czech 
frontier has now been provisionally settled, and the limits of the 
Polish claim, at least in the Teschen area, are also becoming clearer. 
It is therefore possible to form a rough idea of the economic effects 
of dismemberment. 

Out of a total population of 15,000,000, approximately 3,500,000 
have been lost to Germany and 200,000 to Poland. Although the 
new boundaries of Czechoslovakia will still contain a substantial 
minority of 400,000 Germans, partition has involved the transfet 
of over 800,000 Czechs to Germany and over 100,000 Czechs to 
Poland. The size of the new Czech minority in Germany is explained 
by the fact that partition was based on the Austro-Hungarial 
census figures of 1910. One of the key features of the Godesber 
Memorandum was its demand that voting in the proposed plebiscite 
areas should be confined to persons resident in those areas 0 
October 28, 1918, or born there before that date, with the objec! 
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of eliminating the votes of Czech officials and railwaymen and of 
Czech Legionaries settled in the frontier districts under the com- 
prehensive Land Reform after the War. This important demand 
was not dealt with in the Munich Agreement; but the census 
of 1910 was subsequently agreed to by the International Commission 
n of B.; the basis for the calculation of the predominantly German areas. 
rade § This explains why the area finally occupied by agreement so closely 
‘Port Bresembles that demanded in the Godesberg Memorandum.! In 
npts Bertain areas—notably the districts west of Moravska Ostrava, 
arch Bnorth of Prague and north of Brno—Herr Hitler has actually 
that Bsecured more territory than he demanded at Godesberg. By 
rket. contrast, had the frontier been based on the census of 1930? the 
lions Bumber of Czechs transferred to Germany would, according to the 
Czechoslovak Legation, have been not over 800,000 but under 
00,000. 
ouey , It is interesting to note that apart from the question of 
acht BRuthenia the main point at issue between the Slovaks and the 
© at Hungarians is precisely the same—namely which census should 
le is Bye taken as the basis of the ethnographical frontier. 
This § Until the Slovak-Hungarian frontier has been re-drawn it is 
‘TINS Fnot possible to determine the sum total of Czechoslovakia’s economic 
~ I Wosses. But it is clear that she has already lost the bulk of her 
| os fuel resources and a considerable part of her industrial equipment. 
C. INDUSTRIES IN SUDETEN GERMAN LANGUAGE AREA: 
Proportion of Total 
Numbers Numbers Employed 
Employed in Czechoslovakia 
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(3) Source: Weekly Report of the Institut fir Konjunkturforschung, October 7, 
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The Sudeten areas of Bohemia and Moravia were markedly more 
industrialized than the rest of the country—which was indeed 
one of the basic arguments for not detaching them from the new 
State. 

Various estimates of the losses involved! agree roughly with 
the preceding table taken from a German source. This table refers 
only to the Sudeten German areas. The addition of districts 
already ceded to Poland would materially increase the proportion 
of the mining industry which has been lost. 

The extent of these losses is best realized when compared 
with the fact that under 25 per cent. of the total population has 
been transferred. Most serious of all is the surrender of virtually 
all the lignite, or brown coal, to Germany (these mines being chiefly 
in the Briix and Dux area in north-west Bohemia) and about half 


the hard coal (round Teschen and Karvin) to Poland. Thegthe 
valuable State-owned radium mine at Joachimstal is also lost,Jine 


Virtually all the china and porcelain industry (in the Carlsbad 
district) and perhaps two-thirds of the glass (centred on Gablonz 
have also gone. Of the great textile industry, employing nearly 
400,000 workers and based particularly on Reichenberg, approxi-ff! 
mately half is lost, and of the timber and chemical industries abou 
one-third (the latter including the great Aussig chemical works) 
On the other hand, the losses in the great metal and engineering 


industries and also in the clothing, foodstuffs and constructionalf@t 


industries are roughly proportionate to the losses in population 


The famous Bata shoe factories at Zlin in Moravia are noif™ 


affected. 

One interesting fact emerges from this brief summary. Whils 
a great part of the light (and incidentally the most depressed 
industries have been surrendered, the bulk of the heavy industrial 
equipment remains ; in particular, Czechoslovakia will retain the 
greatest armament works in Europe outside Germany, centredj}é 
on Pilsen, Brno and Prague. (In 1934 and 1935 she was the largest 
exporter of armaments in the world.) Two important qualifications 
should, however, be borne in mind. In the first place, while the 
equipment remains, the bulk of the coal is lost and the largest iron 
ore deposits (west of Kosice in Slovakia) are threatened by Hungarian 
claims, although there are other iron ore deposits between Pragut 
and Pilsen. Prague is in a particularly serious position since the 
lignite mines and power stations on which her electricity supply 
depends are now in Germany; Brno and Pilsen are faced with 
similar difficulties. In the second place, the fate of the great 
Vitkovice steel works near Ostrava, in which British capital § 
interested, is still not clear. Both Germany and Poland at 
believed to have staked their claims, the attraction of the work 
to Poland being particularly clear, since they would practical 
double her existing steel output. 


(1) Cf. The Times, October 6, The Economist, October 8, 1938. 
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Czechoslovakia will also retain the bulk of her agriculture, 
although part of the best land will no doubt be transferred to 
Hungary. But an important change in her economy will be 
effected. Hitherto, apart from a surplus of sugar and a deficiency 
in livestock, Czechoslovakia has been approximately self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs. But a considerable part of her agricultural produce 
which formerly found its market in the Sudeten industrial districts, 
will now have to be exported. No doubt a part will be imported 
into Germany to supply its former market. 

Perhaps the most serious of all the new Czechoslovak problems 
is provided by the disorganization of her railway system. The 
main line from Prague to Brno now runs through German territory 
for several miles north and south of Zwittau, while the main line 


ito the important industrial district round Moravska Ostrava does 


the same near Neu Titschein. The first of these cuts may be 
inevitable, since a large German-language salient projects south- 


iPwest at this point ; but the second is only justified by the use of 


pre-war statistics. Another small but important intersection 


yoccurs on the line from Brno to Bratislava. The Polish advance 
j4ahas also cut the very important line from Ostrava to Bratislava 
‘via Teschen. 


Quite apart from its future difficulties, the State is faced with 


athe immediate problem of providing for large numbers of refugees 
Bat a time when it has lost about 40 per cent. of its taxation capacity, 


and a large amount of State property, including forests, lignite 


;pmines and power stations. Considerable private losses are also 


involved, particularly for the Prague banks which had advanced 
large credits to the distressed Sudeten industries. 
Finally, Czechoslovakia is faced with the problem of her State 


debts. After the War she assumed 42 per cent. of the old Austrian 
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debts and 16 per cent. of the Hungarian. But to judge by experience 
after the Anschluss she will have great difficulty in persuading 
Germany to assume a share of the debts proportionate to the size 
nd wealth of the Sudeten areas. The National Zeitung has declared 
that Germany will not take over any responsibilities for Czecho- 
slovak State debts as the money which they represent was only 
used to construct a Maginot Line. 
To Germany the economic advantages of the Sudeten areas 
are highly questionable. As has been seen, the heavy industries 
and particularly the armament industries—in which she must 
€ principally interested, remain just within the Czechoslovak 
frontiers. It is true that Germany acquires an annual output 


igo! 14 million tons of lignite ; but then she already has a surplus 
go! lignite, her 1937 output exceeding 180 million tons. The same 
kepplies to the textile, glass and china industries, all of which have 


heir counterparts on the Saxon side of the mountains. Moreover, 





(1) See Map on p. ro. 
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these essentially export industries are already exceptionally de. 



























































pressed ; and they are now cut off from their remaining support, ¢v 

the Czechoslovak home market. These difficulties would bef to 

alleviated if a system of preferential tariff treatment could bef 4" 

arranged between Germany and Czechoslovakia—a development re 

which seems as likely in the immediate future as the much-heralded Ye 

customs union, which in view of the peculiar ramifications of the 

German currency system would almost inevitably involve a currency BF ¢h, 

union as well. B.S.K. Bu 

cor 

mis 

THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS wa’ 

ON October 3 a debate on the international situation was opened in m 
both the House of Lords and the House of Commons in London. 

In the Lords the Foreign Secretary gave an account of the events—y ¥“ 
leading up to the Munich Conference, and explained in detail the modifica-J§ 5! 
tions of the Godesberg demands obtained in the final negotiations. The 

He said that in view of the drastic proposals which it had beenfR &™ 
necessary to press the Czech Government to accept the British and Frenchy Wt 
Governments had felt morally bound to give the new guarantee to Prague,f} °"S) 
but this was reinforced by the conditional guarantee by Germany and by 
Italy, and also by the Anglo-German declaration. Further, to guaranteeyy “!€4 
a Czechoslovakia including within her borders restless and dissatisfied 
minorities was one thing: to guarantee Czechoslovakia when thesefy of a 
explosive minority questions had been adiusted was quite another. Infj desi 
any case, however, the details of this new obligation must still be the} ens 
subject of careful scrutiny. 

Dealing with the results of the Munich meeting he said two principlesf} joic 
had been in conflict in the British mind. The first was the necessity o/ff of t 
somehow meeting the claim preferred on behalf of the German population} he | 
in Czechoslovakia ; and secondly, there was the feeling that, whatever} con 
might be said about this abstract claim, its determination by force wasf} ence 
in the long run destructive of European order and of those relationships 
between nations on which alone security could rest. The purpose of theB} anc, 
Government was to distinguish, where it was possible, and to reconcile, had 
where possible, those two claims. was 

Lord Halifax explained why Russia had not been invited to the} pis | 
discussions by saying that, as he had told the Soviet Ambassador a day whic 
or two earlier, it was essential that negotiations should begin at once, and 
they had to face the fact that in existing circumstances the heads of the 
German and Italian Governments would almost certainly be reluctant 
to sit in conference with a Soviet representative. But this in no way a ry 
signified any weakening of their desire to preserve their understanding bless 
and relations with the Soviet Government. more 

He then paid a warm tribute to Dr. Benes, who, faced by a grim ound 
dilemma, had chosen the path of peace. “So far as we ourselves ate i. 
concerned,” he declared, “‘ let us make no mistake; without his help ' 
it would have been impossible to avoid a world war.” 
behoved Great Britain to do all she could for the Czechs, and the Gover: and 
ment was informing the Czech Government that they were prepared t0 inne 





advance {10 million to them at once. 
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Lord Halifax then pointed out that they must not forget that in the 
event of war, whatever force France, Russia, and Britain had been willing 
to employ, nothing could have saved Czechoslovakia from destruction. 
And if they had won “a war of indefinite duration with all its con- 
seguences ”’ no body of statesmen drawing the boundaries of a new Czecho- 
slovakia would have redrawn them as they were left by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and this brought him to the question of treaty revision. He 
and others had said before that they were bound to expect change, change 
that would often be right, if justice as well as peace was what they sought. 
But there were only three ways in which revision could be secured: by 
consent, by force, or by the threat of force. However strongly they 
might condemn resort to the other methods they must admit that the 
way of consent had not so far in vital matters been made effective. The 
League of Nations was not free of responsibility in this matter. 

He did not underestimate the gravity of the events in the past three 
weeks, and was very conscious of all that had to be entered on the debit 
side, but on the other there were certain things which were very significant. 
The mutual confidence between the French and British Governments 
emerged stronger “‘ from this searching test.” Also, they had surely 
witnessed the emergence of strong forces, more powerful than they had 
suspected, to condemn resort to war. From every part of the world, led 
by President Roosevelt, the pressure of moral opinion on that point was 
clear. This might well be a great thing for the future of the world. 

One of the principal lessons of these events was that the diplomacy 
of any nation could only be commensurate with its strength, and if they 
desired the country to exercise its full influence in world affairs they must 
ensure that it was in all ways equipped to do so. 

He had never taken the view of the inevitability of war. The re- 
joicings in all countries had shown how the peoples acclaimed the success 
of the method of conference. Herr Hitler had had a great triumph, and 
he knew it to be accorded not only for what he gained, but also for the 
contribution which he made to settlement through agreement, in prefer- 
ence to the arbitrament of catastrophic war. 

In conclusion, Lord Halifax paid a tribute to the courage, persever- 
ance, faith, and resource of the Prime Minister, things which the world 
had understood, and went on: ‘‘ But what the world can never measure 
was the almost unbearable weight that rested personally, and alone, upon 
his shoulders. This no colleagues could share, and for the manner in 
which he bore it no thanks of his fellow-men can be too great.”’ 


Lord Snell, after expressing sympathy with the anxieties and very 
grave responsibilities which the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
had been called upon to face, said that when they had allowed for all the 
blessings of peace the voice of conscience told them that wrong had once 
more triumphed, and that “‘ if despotism is an evil it has been strength- 
ened ; if democracy is a blessing it is less able to defend itself now than 
it was.” 

The real heroes were not in London, Berlin, or Paris, but in Prague, 
and he said that if in accepting the Anglo-French proposals Dr. Benes 
appeared to sacrifice the Czech people, their lands, and their substance, 
in their name he saved the world. ‘In plain words,” he declared, “ we 
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have obtained peace for ourselves by giving away territory that did not 
belong to us, and by despoiling a small and helpless people.” 

He asked why there had been no contact with the Russian Govern. 
ment after the 8th or gth of September until the acute stage had been 
reached. Russia was ignored and snubbed, and he felt it was time they 
remembered that she was a great nation, whose help might be vital to 
them in years to come. 

In conclusion, he said it looked as though the Prime Minister had 
assumed powers that belonged to Parliament, and that peace rested, not 
upon treaties passed by Parliament, but on the word of two men. 

To-day, they had a new Europe. The League had been superseded, 
their relations with France were endangered, and Russia might wash her 
hands of the whole situation. They could not alter the past, but if they 
wished to make this peace permanent they should seek to remedy any 
just grievances existing in Europe, and make some contribution them- 
selves. ‘‘ We should seek,” he concluded, “ to build afresh a new Europe, 
and let conference become a habit rather than a rare occasion. We should 
try to unite all, including Germany, who stand, and are willing to work, 
for peace.”’ 


Lord Crewe would have preferred that the boundaries of Czecho- 
slovakia should have remained intact, but it was clear that Lord Runciman 
had decided that this was impossible. He recalled that in 1919 many 
people had gravely doubted the expediency of including the Sudeten 
Germans in that State. The United States delegation had issued most 
strongly worded protests against such an inclusion. Reviewing the 


mistakes of the past he remarked that the League of Nations had been 
blamed for not having taken strong action against the aggressors on one 
or two occasions. But he was inclined to think that posterity would 
blame it far more for having devoted attention almost exclusively to the 
penalties it could exact from those that made war rather than giving 
time and attention to removing the causes of war. If Article 19 had not 
remained in a dusty pigeon-hole possibly the name of Herr Hitler would 
never have been heard. 


As the debate proceeded it became apparent that the main difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom or otherwise of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct 
of affairs during the crisis cut right across the accepted party divisions. 
Thus two of the most emphatic condemnations of the Government came 
from Lord Strabolgi and Lord Lloyd. Lord Cecil and Lord Lytton were 
also definitely opposed to the policy pursued, but neither Lord Snell, 
Lord Marley, nor Lord Crewe were prepared to be very critical. Here, 
as in the House of Commons, a broad difference of opinion was revealed 
as to whether firmness on the Government’s part would have resulted in 
war or in a “climb down” by the German Chancellor. One of Lord 
Cecil’s reasons for condemning the Munich Settlement was, for instance, 
that if Great Britain had chosen to use it, she had an overwhelming 
superiority when the Munich Conference met, and in his words, “ the 
broad fact remains that we had a superiority so great that, in my judg- 
ment, at any rate, it was utterly unthinkable that Germany would have 
resisted.’’ He described as nonsense “‘ the bogy that you would have 
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to face the solid opposition of the three great military countries—Japan, 
Italy, and Germany.” 

‘Among other points of interest made by other speakers were the 
reminder that the frontier of Czechoslovakia was drawn where it was, 
in 1919, on purely military grounds. Several references were made to 
the tendency of the League to act in the past chiefly as a means for the 
maintenance of the status quo, and attention was drawn to the opportunity 
now within reach of grappling with the problem of revision. 

Among other criticisms of the League was the observation that as 
the system of collective security had been built up to deal with an 
aggressor, and to preserve the Versailles status quo, it was inevitable that 
the States which had been conquered and punished should break away 
from such a scheme. Collective security, too, had the drawback that 
from a military point of view it involved unlimited commitments. 

As against the point made by several speakers that Herr Hitler’s 
word could not be trusted, as he had frequently made promises in the 
past which had not been kept, another aspect of relations between 
Germany and the Western Powers was presented by Lord Chatfield, 
who referred to Germany’s professed willingness to establish friendly 
relations now, and went on, “ she said it once before, three years ago, 
when she offered us the Anglo-German Naval Treaty. There were many 
people at that time who said: ‘ Do not touch it.’ Similarly, when she 
offered to keep her army at 300,000 men, she was told: ‘ You are not 
allowed any army.’ Again, when she said she was willing to accept the 
MacDonald plan of 500 aircraft, she was told: ‘ But you are not allowed 


; any aircraft.” And so they told us, when the Naval Treaty was offered : 


‘You must not accept that.’ I am glad that the Admiralty said exactly 
the opposite. They said: ‘ Accept it with both hands, dot the i’s and 
cross the t’s, and let us make certain that it is a willing and voluntary 
offer.’ It is the only offer that has ever been made in history of that 
nature.” 

To cast doubt upon the good word of the Germans, he concluded, 
was the best way to justify a departure from that good word. “ Let 
us rather proclaim from the housetops that we believe in it, that we trust 
the German people, and that we believe that the new spirit engendered 
at the present time is one on which much can be built in Furope for peace 
in future.” 

As against the hopes represented by this view there was very evident 
a feeling in the minds of some of the speakers that it was a grave mistake 
to think that Germany was now satisfied, and would not soon present 
the world with further demands. This was one of the points made by 
Lord Strabolgi, who also maintained that even as late as after the Berch- 
tesgaden meeting the situation could have been saved if it had not been 
mishandled. As it was, however, it was the future to which they must 
look, and the policy to follow should be to keep the Fleet mobilized until 
they saw that the situation was absolutely secure ; and, while mobilized, 
to ask the German leaders what were their remaining grievances. “Let 
us know them,” he said, “‘ and see if it is possible to remedy them. While 
we are mobilized and while the German people are, according to the Prime 
Minister, in a pacifist mood is the time to talk.” 


is 


@ A word must be said as to the views of Earl Baldwin, who was making 
his first speech in the House of Lords. He pointed out the importance 
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of realizing that the dictators had scrapped the machinery of diplomacy, 
“Tf you want,” he said, “‘ to get anything home to them it has got to be 
told them direct by a man with authority.” 

He then emphasized his conviction that war was never inevitable 
in the distance, and “‘ if there were a 95 per cent. chance of war at some 
future date I would hold on to the 5 per cent. till I died.” At the same 
time he entirely agreed as to the necessity of bringing the defences to a 
state of efficiency without delay, and added: ‘I would mobilize our 
industry to-morrow.” 

Space will not permit of further reference to the individual speeches, 
but it may be remarked that Lord Lloyd made the interesting disclosure 
that in the very early days of August he had informed the Foreign 
Secretary of the whole German plan which worked out to the actual day. 
Lord Halifax knew where the information came from, and that there was 
counsel from that source that to save the situation there should be an 


immediate declaration. 


It must suffice to place on record a few of the more significant of the 
points made, whether for or against the policy which Mr. Chamberlain 
has been attempting to pursue. It was emphasized, for instance, that it 
was no good denouncing Herr Hitler ; it was necessary rather to realize 
what the people of Germany felt in regard to him. 

The argument that the cession of the Sudetenland meant the giving 
up of a strategic frontier of great value was also contested, on the ground 
that, quite apart from the fact that the best frontier was to be found in 
friendly relations, from a military point of view the strength of a frontier 
nowadays did not depend on natural obstacles. In any case, the 
Anschluss enabled Germany to get behind the Czech Maginot Line and to 
march on Prague over the frontier of former Austria. 

It is also interesting to note that in the view of one speaker, at least, 
the paramount value of the negotiations which Mr. Chamberlain had 
initiated was that they gave time for the forces of peace to assert them- 
selves. During the fortnight’s grace which he secured the German 
population had become aware of the position. Public opinion in Germany 
began to assert itself ; other peace forces became vocal, and Herr Hitler 
began to hesitate. He realized that war would be unpopular among the 
peoples of both Germany and Italy. Great Britain mobilized the Fleet 
at the right moment—it was a question of timing. 

In conclusion, one or two of the statements made by Earl Stanhope, 
in closing the debate, must be referred to. He said that, with regard 
to the recommendations made in Lord Runciman’s Report, that the 
Government understood that Dr. Benes and the other leaders in Prague 
preferred cession to a plebiscite, and ‘‘ therefore the Anglo-French plan J 
came into existence.” 

He also pointed out that had it not been for the Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment of April last Mr. Chamberlain would not have been able to send the 
personal message to Signor Mussolini on September 28. 

Finally, he attempted to remove the impression, evidently remaining 
in the minds of most of the critics of the Government, that the position 
of Great Britain had not been made sufficiently clear to the leaders of 
Germany. That position, he declared, had been made abundantly clear 
over and over again, not only to Herr Hitler but to the other leading 
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personalities in Germany. Nor: was that all. Somewhere about 
September 12, before the Nuremberg speech, they had taken certain 
action with the defensive forces which they knew was likely to get known 
in Germany. It had so got known, and was recognized there as the 
preliminary step to mobilization. It had a very considerable effect, and 
“ there can be no question whatever,” he said, ‘‘ that there was no doubt 
in the minds of the German people, or, at any rate, in the minds of the 
leaders of the German people, that this country would very likely be drawn 
into a war if Germany chose to invade Czechoslovakia.” 





THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THE statement made by Mr. Chamberlain on the first day of the 
debate was chiefly significant for the examination it contained of the 
terms of the Munich Agreement,’ but he also drew attention to the 
importance of bearing in mind the background for the events that had 
taken place and for the decisions taken. In the first place, it should 
not be forgotten that he had not gone to Munich to decide whether the 
predominantly German areas in Czechoslovakia should be passed over 
to Germany; that had been decided already; and in the second, it 
must be remembered that time was one of the essential factors, since 
all the elements were present on the spot for the outbreak of a conflict 
which might have precipitated the catastrophe. It was essential to 
reach a conclusion quickly. 

As for the arrangement reached, they should avoid, he said, describing 
it asa triumph for anyone. The real triumph was that it had shown that 
representatives of four Great Powers could find it possible to agree on a 
way of carrying out a difficult and delicate operation by discussion 
instead of by force of arms. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to pay a tribute to the contributions made 
by the other statesmen to the success of the Conference, describing that 
made by Signor Mussolini as ‘“‘ notable and, perhaps, decisive.”” He 
also referred to the influence, which they felt was being exercised in a 
constantly increasing degree, of the United States, but added that, in 
his view, the strongest force of all, ‘one which grew and took fresh 
shapes and forms every day,” was the force not of any one individual, 
but “that unmistakable sense of unanimity among the peoples of the 
world that war somehow must be averted.” 

Another point which Mr. Chamberlain took up was the somewhat 
bitter criticism of his last conversation with Herr Hitler. He had 
entered into no pact; he had made no new commitments ; and there 
was no secret understanding. Their conversation was hostile to no 
other nation. 

He had desired to see whether there could be points in common 
between the head of a democratic Government and the ruler of a totalitar- 
ian State. The result could be seen in the declaration they had signed,* 
and he read it out paragraph by paragraph, asking what exception could 
be taken to any of the opinions or statements contained in it. 





(1) Vide Bulletin of October 8, 1938, p. ro, for the text of his statement. 
(2) For the text see page 30. 
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Actually, he went on, he believed that it was something more than 
a pious expression of opinion. ‘I believe,” he said, “that there js 
sincerity and goodwill on both sides in this declaration. That is why 
to me its significance goes far beyond its actual words.”’ 1 

He was too much of a realist, however, to believe that they were 
going to achieve their paradise ina day. They had only laid the founda- 
tions of peace. 

He concluded by a warning, in very definite terms, against assuming 
that because they had signed the agreement at Munich they could afford 
to relax their efforts in carrying out the rearmament programme. Dis- 
armament on the part of Great Britain could never be unilateral again, 
and they must renew their determination to complete their programme 
and fill up the deficiencies that still remained, both in their arms and in 
their defensive precautions. 


Before Mr. Chamberlain spoke on October 3 the House heard a per- 
sonal explanation by Mr. Duff Cooper of the reasons which had led to his 
resignation. Beginning by emphasizing the sense of loneliness and 
isolation which he felt during the demonstrations of the previous Friday 
evening, Mr. Cooper complained that recently, as in 1914, the British 
Government had failed to make their policy plain to other countries. 
For four weeks they had been drifting day by day nearer into war with 
Germany, and they had never said, until the last moment, and then in 
most uncertain terms, that they were prepared to fight. 

Throughout the summer Europe had been full of rumours; all 
information pointed to the fact that Germany was preparing for war 
at the end of September, and all recommendations agreed that the one 
way in which it could be prevented was by Great Britain making a firm 
stand, and stating that she would be in that war, and would be on the 
other side. 

The guarded statements made by the Prime Minister on March 24, and 
by Sir John Simon on August 27, were not in language which the dictators 
understood. Together with new methods and new morality they had 
introduced a new vocabulary into Europe, and had discarded the old 
diplomatic methods of correspondence. Was it not significant that 
during the whole crisis there had not been a German Ambassador in 
London ? 

Mr. Cooper regretted that a statement had not been made to Herr 
Hitler before his Nuremberg speech, and that after that chance had been 
missed the Prime Minister had not made the position plain at his first 
interview with him. Again, at Godesberg, nothing was said. He 
continued, ‘‘ Hitler had another speech to make in Berlin. ... Again 
an opportunity occurred of telling him exactly where we stood before 
he made that speech, but again the opportunity was missed, and it was 
only after the speech that he was informed.” 

In his (the speaker’s)’ opinion the only thing which really caused 
Herr Hitler to yield in some measure to the representations of Great 
Britain was the mobilization of the Fleet, news of which he received at 
dawn that day, (Wednesday) before he received the message from Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

The “ deep difference ” between himself and the Prime Minister was 
that Mr. Chamberlain had believed in addressing Herr Hitler through 
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he language of sweet reasonableness, whereas he had believed that the 
‘ihrer was more open to the language of the mailed fist ; and he went 
pn to show that all the Prime Minister had got by sweet reasonableness 


bt Berchtesgaden was to be presented with an ultimatum. Again, when 
t ** sweet 


ul enemy would have dictated to a beaten foe after a long war” 

When he (the speaker) saw its terms he had said to himself: “If 
ese are accepted it will be the end of all decency in the conduct of 
ublic affairs in the world.” 

The ultimatum was rejected by the Cabinet, and the German Govern- 
nent informed ; an emissary was sent to Herr Hitler with suggestions 
or a last appeal. But this also was in vain, and it was only when the 
leet was mobilized that the final change of policy was adopted. 

Mr. Cooper concluded by saying that he had tried to swallow the 
erms of the Munich Agreement, but they stuck in his throat. He also 
elt that for the Prime Minister to sign the declaration with Herr Hitler 
‘ithout consulting his colleagues or the Dominions was not the way in 
vhich the foreign affairs of the British Empire should be conducted. 
n any case, Herr Hitler’s record showed that his good faith could not 
e relied upon. 


Similar views to those expressed by Mr. Duff Cooper in his personal 
xplanation were also put forward on October 4 and 5 during the ensuing 
lebate by other supporters of the Government, notably by Mr. Churchill, 

r. Eden, Mr. Harold Nicolson, Mr. Amery, and Lord Cranborne. 

Mr. Churchill considered that “‘ we have sustained a total and un- 
litigated defeat, and that France has suffered even more than we have.” 
The difference between the Godesberg and Munich plans was that, instead 
pf the victuals being snatched from the table, they were served to Herr 

itler course by course. While nothing, as things had developed, but 

he Prime Minister’s intervention could have saved the peace, he believed 
hat the terms which the Prime Minister brought back could easily have 
been agreed through the ordinary diplomatic channels at any time during 
he summer, and that if the Czechs had been left to themselves they 
would have been able to make better terms than they had got. The 
;overnment should have disinterested itself altogether or given in time 
guarantee such as would have had the greatest chance of securing 
rotection for Czechoslovakia. A combination of France and Great 
ritain in close contact with Russia and other Powers at a time before 
err Hitler was irrevocably committed over Czechoslovakia would have 
couraged moderating influences in Germany. The Government, 
however, refused to give the necessary guarantee when it would have 
aved the situation, yet in the end they gave it when it was too late, 
nd were prepared to renew it when they had not the slightest power to 
nake it good. 

_ Looking back on the years since 1933 he recalled that they had 
leither prevented Germany rearming nor had they rearmed themselves 
mn time. They had quarrelled with Italy, without saving Abyssinia. 

hey had discredited the League, and neglected to make alliances and 
ombinations which might have repaired previous errors, and thus they 
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had left the country in the hour of trial without adequate national defeng 
or effective international security. 

It must now be accepted that all the countries of Central and Eastem 
Europe would make the best terms they could with the triumphant Nazj 
Power. France’s system of alliances had been swept away. The road 
down the Danube valley to the Black Sea and Turkey to resources of com 
and oil had been opened. All the countries in Middle and South-East 
Europe would be drawn into a vast system of power politics, military and 
economic. Relieved from all anxiety in the East and having secured 
resources, which would greatly diminish, if not entirely remove, the 
deterrent of a naval blockade, the rulers of Nazi Germany had a free 
choice open to them in what direction to turn. He feared that the safety 
and even the independence of Great Britain and France had been com 
promised and perhaps fatally endangered. It was not merely a question 
of giving up the former German colonies, nor only of losing influence in 
Europe. It was a question of the rule which the character of the Naz 
movement implied. The Prime Minister desired to see cordial relation; 
with Germany. There was no difficulty between the peoples. But never 
would there be real friendship between the British democracy and the 
Nazi Power, vaunting in the spirit of aggression and conquest, deriving 
strength and pleasure from persecution, and “ using with pitiless brutality 
the threat of murderous force.” 


The Opposition attitude, put forward first by Mr. Attlee on October 3 
was primarily concerned with the danger to democracy and to freedom 
represented by Herr Hitler’s success and his manner of obtaining it 


Without firing a shot he had achieved a dominating position in Europe 
and had overturned the balance of power. He had “ destroyed the las: 
fortress of democracy in Eastern Europe which stood in the way of his 
ambition.” 

It must be borne in mind that the real cause of the crisis was Her 
Hitler’s decision that the time was ripe for another step forward in his 
design to dominate Europe. The question of the Sudeten Germans haé 
been used as a counter in the game of politics; the real big issue ané 
central fact was that the map had been forcibly altered by the threal 
of war. 

They were witnessing a degeneration of the world, due to two things, 
First, the failure to deal with the political and economic questions arising 
out of the follies of the Peace Treaty and out of the injustice and mal 
adjustments of the economic system; and second, the failure to dea 
with force, to restrain aggression. 

The crisis had not come unexpectedly, and, especially after May 2! 
two things had been obvious ; the designs of Herr Hitler, and also the 
fact that they could be stopped, because they were stopped then by tht 
resolution of the Czech Government. 

After deploring the cold shouldering of the U.S.S.R. and the failurt 
to take any steps to bring the dispute before the League, Mr. Attlee 
maintained that there had been no negotiation with Herr Hitler at all 
all that the Prime Minister had done was to deliver an ultimatum on hs 
behalf. ‘“‘ Though we have a war averted,” he declared, “‘ we have thi 
recognition that the will of an armed dictator is supreme in the world.” FF 

He pointed out that the method chosen by Mr. Chamberlain (fF 
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egotiating personally with the dictators, without the skilled advice of 
the Foreign Office, was dangerous. ‘‘ When,” he said, “the Prime 
Minister makes some kind of arrangement with Signor Mussolini it all 
omes down eventually to the fact that the Prime Minister accepts Signor 
{ussolini’s word, and he then stakes his whole political position on his 
wn personal belief that that word will be kept ; and when, as a matter 
f fact, it is not kept, he cannot do anything about it.’’ He had been 
he dupe of the dictators, and the policy the Government had followed 
pf leaving the League system and embarking on a policy of alliances and 
ower politics, and of flirting with this or that dictator, had resulted in 
Britain being left isolated. 

In conclusion, Mr. Attlee appealed for the holding of a real peace 
onference, in which both the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. would also take part, 
2 conference which would endeavour to deal with the causes of war that 
vere affecting the world, the wrongs of the Versailles Treaty, the wrongs 
f minorities, the colonial question, the question of raw materials, above 
ll, with the great economic question, the condition-of-the-people 
uestion. If they took a lesson from recent events there was, he believed, 
n opportunity of going forward to build a new world. 

In Mr. Dalton’s view the question they must ask themselves was 
‘Is it peace now ? ”’ or only a short breathing space, and a fatal worsening 
if strategic and economic conditions for the British Commonwealth. 
He expressed himself as very doubtful of the ability of the Prime Minister, 
accompanied as he was by no advisers with expert knowledge, to hold 
his own in the conversations with Herr Hitler ; in fact, he believed him 
o have been “ unduly hustled, intimidated, and outmanceuvred ’’ in 
hose conversations. 

The result was that Herr Hitler was now over the watershed and the 
nountains, and it would be downhill all the way in his march to the 
omination of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe—Mittel Europa was 
n fact accomplished. 

Mr. Dalton then asked a large number of questions. Was it true that 
yetween September 8 and 21 there was no contact whatever either with 
he Soviet Embassy in London or with the Soviet Government through 
the Ambassador in Moscow ? Secondly, why had the Soviet Union been 
xcluded from the Munich Conference ? And thirdly, was it the intention 
if the Government to seek to eliminate Russia from discussions regarding 
international relations ? Was she to be a party to the guarantee to the 
new Czechoslovakia ? 

There were also a number of questions in respect of the details of the 
Munich Agreement. What, for instance, was covered by the word 
* installations ” to be left behind on the frontiers which the Czechs were 
iving up, and were the heavy guns and their ammunition included ? 

Further questions regarding the agreement were asked the next day 
by Mr. Alexander, who also wished to know what was the position of the 

zech citizens in Germany who had recently been arrested, and of the 
pudeten Germans who did not belong to the Henlein Party and did not 
‘ish to be taken into the Reich. 

Some of these questions were answered by the Home Secretary. 
Owing, he said, to the fact that the Russian undertaking to Czechoslovakia 
Was dependent on action being taken by France, the Government had 
been content to let the French Government take the lead in consulting 
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with Moscow. But the Foreign Secretary had exchanged views with the 
Soviet Ambassador before the latter left London, and at Geneva the 
British delegates maintained the contact, while the Soviet Ambassador 
had been received again after his return to London. 

Sir Samuel Hoare also gave the information that even as long ago as 
when he was Foreign Secretary he had made representations to the Prague 
Government that they should settle the Sudeten question ; and Mr. Eden 
had pressed them even more strongly. And from May onwards they had 
continually pressed them and told them that it was vital in their own 
interests and in the interests of the peace of Europe that the question 
should be settled. 


As to the guarantee to Czechoslovakia he considered it would be 
effective, because he contemplated a guarantee in which all the great 
Powers would take part. They did not in any way contemplate the 
exclusion of Russia, and he believed that the guarantee, coupled, it might 
be, with pacts of non-aggression given by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy, with the minorities question settled in Czechoslovakia, 
would make the new Republic as safe as Switzerland had been for many 
generations. 


The other questions asked would come within the purview of the f 


International Commission, including all matters that might arise out of the 
transfer of territory, and out of the holding of a plebiscite. 


The points made by Mr. Dalton were developed later by other 
speakers of the Labour Party.t. On October 5 Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
developed a new line of approach in moving the following Amendment 
to the motion approving the Government’s policy : 

“while profoundly relieved that war has been averted for the tim: 
being, cannot approve a policy which has led to the sacrifice of Czecho- 
slovakia under threat of armed force and to the humiliation of our 
country and its exposure to grave dangers; and, realizing the intens 
desire of all peoples for lasting peace, demands an active support of th: 
method of collective security through the League of Nations and the 
immediate initiation by H.M. Government of proposals for the 
summoning of a world conference to consider the removal of econom 
and political grievances which imperil peace.” 

He quoted several extracts from speeches by the late Sir Austen 
Chamberlain containing warnings of German policy and of the difficulty 
of negotiating with him. ‘‘ The further we advance, the further Germany 
recedes,” he had said in a speech on July 27, 1936. ‘‘ The more we show 
our willingness to grant, the higher the demands rise. . . . Is it not 
better above all when you are dealing with a Government with the histor) 
of the German Government to say quite clearly what you mean ? 

The great thing is to know how far you are prepared to go and let thos 
with whom you have to deal know that within those limits you will d 
all you can, and that beyond those limits you will not go.” 


He then proceeded to contrast a series of promises broken by Hert 
Hitler with the Prime Minister’s belief in his word now. The misgivings 
of others were heightened by the fact that a gallant ally had been lost, 
and that the way to the South-East was open and its economic penetratiol 


(1) Including Mr. Morrison and Mr. Alexander on October 4, Mr. Noel Baket 
on October 6, and Mr. B. Grenfell on October 5. 
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had already begun. The net result ‘of the present settlement was not 
the fact that war had been avoided for the time being, but that Hitler 
was in command of Central Europe, and a tottering Mussolini had been 
replaced on his pedestal. 


The Opposition Liberal view, voiced by Sir Archibald Sinclair on 
October 3, was that it was the policy of the Prime Minister which had so 
nearly brought the country to war, the policy of successive retreats in the 
face of aggressive dictatorships. The speaker feared they would rue the 
day when the Government sold the pass of freedom in Central Europe, and 
he could find no justification for the easy optimism which the press had 
been spreading. 

If asked what he himself would have done, his own belief was that 
the best way to establish peace was, on the one hand, to offer convincing 
proof to Germany that the nations which wanted international relation- 
ships regulated by reason and negotiation were prepared to work together 
in resistance to force ; and, on the other, to convince them that if force 
was abandoned Britain was ready to settle by negotiation all the legitimate 
grievances of Germany and other nations. 

The facts did not justify the Prime Minister’s claim that he had 
conceded self-determination, and they must be quite clear that his sub- 
mission to Herr Hitler’s demands was not due to a sudden conversion 
to the justice of his case, but was extorted by threats of force. Treaty 
obligations, too, had been.cast aside ; in particular, the German-Czech 
Arbitration Treaty of October, 1925, which had been reaffirmed by the 
Reich Government last March. 

There were some questions he wished to ask about the guarantee to 
Czechoslovakia. Why had Russia not been mentioned ? What, exactly, 
did the guarantee amount to? Were they bound to intervene, for 
instance, if Germany attempted to exert economic pressure on the Czechs, 
or to interfere with their political freedom ? How were they to fulfil 
the guarantee, now that the Axis Powers had a common frontier separating 
Western Europe from the Czechs ? 

Sir Archibald concluded by citing instances showing that the assur- 
ances previously given by Herr Hitler had been worthless, and declared 
that a great national and international effort would be necessary if they 
were to preserve freedom in the world, to preserve democracy, “ that form 
of government which is inspired by consciousness of the dignity of man 
and the use of power only for good and lawful ends. To our generation 
it falls to guard that flame.” 


There remain to be recorded the views of a small group of members 
expressed in the speeches of, among others, Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Maxton, 
on October 3 and 4. Their attitude may be summarized in the following 
terms, 

In the limited period of time available the Prime Minister did some- 
thing that “‘ the mass of the common people in the world wanted done.” 
War was the one great over-riding evil that humanity had to face ; and 
the last war produced none of the results that it was fought to achieve. 
World peace, however, had not been achieved. But there was a possibility 
of laying the foundations of peace, and every scrap of human intelligence 
should be brought to bear to turn the breathing-space into a real world 
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peace. But world peace, in Mr. Maxton’s view, could not be achieved 
on the basis of a capitalist order of society, or on the basis of the British 
Empire and of the philosophy of power and menace. 

The desire for peace demonstrated by the German people was the 
most hopeful sign in the world, and on that point everything should 
be built. For the only way in which world peace could be secured was by 
the common peoples of the world stating in no uncertain terms their 
determination to have peace, to end Imperialism, and to construct 
new forms of social order which would not have the power ideal as their 
aim, but the ideal of human brotherhood and fraternity. As Mr. 
Lansbury pointed out, poverty was the cause of upheaval, revolutions, 
and wars. The economic condition of the world should be taken in hand 
by some kind of conference without delay. The only way to combat 
evil was to set something better against it. 


Among the views expressed in the course of the debate was one of 
strong suspicion of the idea of a Four Power Pact, objection to which 
was taken on several grounds. It excluded at least one great Power, and 
it did not provide for the co-operation of the smaller Powers—which were 
almost always on the side of peace. Furthermore, the position of Great 
Britain in such a Pact would be that only of a junior partner. 

A great deal of concern was also expressed at the possible implica- 
tions of the guarantee offered to the new Czechoslovakia. When was it 
to enter into force? Was it to be joint only, or was it to be joint and 
several? If it depended on the co-operation of Germany and Italy it 
might not be worth the paper it was written on. 

Some speakers drew attention to the failure of the League to pay any 
attention to the grievances of the Sudeten Germans for 20 years, arguing 
that the methods to which Germany had resorted, though to be deplored, 
had been forced upon her by the stupidity of the Allies. 

The consideration was also put forward, not only as the pacifist view, 
that the policy of hatred and distrust, the policy of repression, had failed, 
and it was time that the friends of peace had a turn. Further, there 
might be good reason for disliking Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, but 
those who disliked them would admit that if they wanted to discuss 
affairs of Europe which touched those two big countries, they could not 
do so until they made personal contact with the two dictators. 

Cutting across party differences there was apparent during the debate 
a very clear division of opinion on two points, in particular. On one 
side were those who believe that Herr Hitler was bluffing and that a firm 
stand taken against the acceptance of his demand—a definite refusal to 
accept them—would not have resulted in war, and those who believe that 
he meant what he said when he told Mr. Chamberlain that he was pre- 
pared to risk a world war. 

Again, a very definite difference of principle was revealed as regards 
the morality of a so-called preventive war. It was held by many speakers 
that a preventive war in a cause so good as that of the defence of democracy 
and of freedom would be justified morally, on the ground that the alter- 
native must be, at the very least, a still further deterioration in moral 
standards. Others, however, were convinced that such a war must be, 
in its nature, wrong, and even criminal ; further, that no greater fallacy 
was ever uttered than the argument “ you have got to fight some day: 
fight now.” 
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STATEMENTS BY GOVERNMENT SPOKESMEN 


Replying to the points raised during the Debate on October 4, 
Sir Thomas Inskip began by stating that no discussion could be properly 
or wisely conducted if cognizance was not taken of the fundamental 
fact that “‘the further maintenance within the boundaries of the 
Czechoslovak State of the districts mainly inhabited by the Sudeten 
Germans cannot in fact continue any longer without imperilling the 
interests of Czechoslovakia and European peace.’’ After quoting a 
warning to this effect from the late Arthur Henderson’s book on “ The 
Peace Terms,” he referred to Mr. Lansbury’s statement that members 
of the League had been placed in the invidious position of having either 
to assent to the principle (of self-determination) or to take up arms 
against it. As for the collective security which Opposition speakers 
had urged, the suggestions which they had made were little different 
from the concert of Europe, balance of power, or encirclement of 
Germany in a new form. 

He also answered some of the questions concerning the guarantee 
to Czechoslovakia. Until the new treaty of guarantee had been drawn 
up, he explained, “‘ technically the guarantee cannot be said to be in 
force. H.M. Government, however, feel under a moral obligation to 
Czechoslovakia to treat the guarantee as being now in force. In the 
event, therefore, of an act of unprovoked aggression against Czecho- 
slovakia, H.M. Government would certainly feel bound to take all steps 
in their power to see that the integrity of Czechoslovakia is preserved.” 


When the House resumed the Debate on October 5, Sir John Simon 
proposed, ‘‘ That this House approves the policy of H.M. Government 
by which war was averted in the recent crisis, and supports their efforts 
to secure a lasting peace.” 

It was mistaken, he said, to personify and individualize too much. 
One lesson from the crisis was that masses of people in every country 
were equally horrified at the prospect of war. The Prime Minister’s 
popularity in Germany was due not to any feeling that the Fiihrer was 
gaining territory or achieving his purpose, but to the gratitude which 
ordinary people in that country felt for a statesman who was striving 
for peace in Europe. Peace might be maintained by force, but the root 
cause of the threat to peace—the problem of the Sudeten German min- 
ority in Czechoslovakia—would remain. If, as a result, war eventually 
broke out, at the end of it peace would be restored and its terms would 
be dictated or negotiated. If it was to be peace by negotiation after a 
war “‘ why should not we have the negotiation before the war ? ”’ 


When those who criticized the Prime Minister for lack of firmness 
argued that the threat of firm action would have been successful in bring- 
ing Herr Hitler to reason, it might be asked what would have been the 
consequences if such threats failed in their object of averting war. Either 
there would have been certain war, or the bluff, if it were a bluff, would 
have been called. The one unpardonable fault in foreign diplomacy was 
bluff, and a policy based on it could only be described as perilously fraught 
with the very danger it was intended to avert. Nobody would underrate 
the gravity and significance of the fact that Herr Hitler was prepared 
to invade Czechoslovakia in order to annex Sudeten German territory— 
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or the fact that he was obtaining this territory, not by invasion or war, 
but by cessions pressed upon the Czechs by the French and British. It 
was a dreadful choice for the Czechs to make, but they had faced their 
destiny with a fortitude and calmness which had aroused the admiration 
of the whole world. But cession in Lord Runciman’s view was inevitable, 
and no one could read his report “ without realizing that a settlement 
without altering the boundaries had ceased to be possible.”’ 

The principle of self-determination had not been fully applied to 
Czechoslovakia at the Peace Conference for strategical reasons, and in 
any case it was a formula to which it was extremely difficult in all cases 
to give an application which was precise, satisfactory, and just. 

After referring to the promises made to the Czechs in 1919, to the 
views set out in Lord Runciman’s report regarding their failure to carry 
them out, and to the failure to make use of Article 19 of the Covenant, 
Sir John Simon expressed the view that ‘“ the problem of the peaceful 
adjustment of frontiers where substantial territories are involved and 
antagonisms of race and rival loyalties arise has never yet received its 
due solution or consideration.” 

Turning to the question of the Four Power Pact, Sir John said 
that, while a dominant factor of the Prime Minister’s policy was to see 
whether it was possible, instead of maintaining an unbridgeable gulf 
for all purposes between democracies and dictatorships, for them and us 
to live side by side. On the other hand, it was not and never had been 
the policy of the Government that the association should be of an exclusive 
nature, which would attempt, in disregard of other States, to impose its 
willon Europe. The Government had no intention whatever of excluding 
or trying to exclude Russia from any future settlement of Europe. If 
outstanding differences were to be resolved it must be on the basis of 
free consultation with all European Powers. The co-operation of the 
smaller Powers—always valuable allies for peace—should be emphasized. 

With regard to the hope that Munich might be the prelude to a 
larger settlement, he admitted that previous steps taken by Nazi Germany 
and the text of Mein Kampf did not justify any confident optimism. On 
the other hand, it would be wrong to persist, without giving new facts 
due weight, in the despairing view that as things have been they remained. 
The new features were: First, that for the first time Herr Hitler had 
made some concession. The terms of Munich were different from the 
“brutal demands of Godesberg’”’; secondly, the dictators had clearly 
realized that detestation of war was not confined to the democracies ; 
thirdly, the British Government and its head were no longer an abstraction 
to the people of Nazi Germany. In spite of propaganda the Prime 
Minister had brought to the German people for the first time the realization 
that there was a man at the head of the British Government who was 
pursuing a positive policy of peace Fourthly, the awakening among 
our own people, who had been roused as never before to the danger. 

In conclusion, he declared that rejection of the Muaich terms would 
have meant immediate war. There were some people who were so con- 
fident that war would come in the end that they preferred the certainty 
of it at once. That was a creed of utter despair. Others imagined that 
by loudly threatening war the necessity of having to fulfil that threat 
would be avoided. That was a dangerous delusion. Sir John Simon 
rejected both the doctrine of the inevitability of war and the theory 
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of the effectiveness of bluff. The Prime Minister, he said, had never 
given up hope, and had started a movement which might have an 
immense development and save the world for peace. 

The debate was closed on October 6 with a speech by the Prime 
Minister, in which he declared that, looking back on all the events, he 
felt convinced that by his action he did avert war, and added “I feel 
perfectly sure I was right in doing so.”’ 

After a reference to the 20,000 letters and telegrams he had received, 
which made it plain that the people who sent them did not feel that the 
cause of Czechoslovakia was one for which they should fight, Mr. 
Chamberlain dealt with the criticism that the position of this country 
in tha it matter should have been handled differently. He said : 


. . . I am told that if you were not prepared to put the issue of 
peace and war out of the hands of this country and into someone else’s 
hands in that way, you should have told Czechoslovakia long ago that 
in no circumstances would you help her, and that she had better make 
the best terms she could with the Sudetens or with Germany. Was the 
issue as simple as that? Consider France, who was under Treaty 
obligations to Czechoslovakia to go to her assistance by virtue of her 
Treaty. Were we to say that we would not go to the assistance of 
France if, in consequence, she became involved in conflict with Germany ? 
If so, we should have been false to our own obligations. Therefore, it 
would not have been enough for us to tell Czechoslovakia that we would 
have nothing to do with her and that she must make the best terms she 
could. It would have been necessary for France also to say that. Is 
anybody prepared to suggest that France, who was bound by solemn 
treaty to give aid and assistance to Czechoslovakia if she was the subject 
of unprovoked aggression, should repudiate this obligation beforehand ? 
I would not have cared to have been the one who made such a suggestion 
to a French Minister. 

“It was impossible for us to take either of these courses, either to 
say that we would stand by Czechoslovakia if she were attacked, or to 
say that in no circumstances would we be involved if she were attacked 
and other countries were involved. What we did do, and it was the 
only course we could take, was twofold. We advised the Czech Govern- 
ment repeatedly to come to terms with the Sudeten Germans, and when 
Germany mobilized we uttered no threats, but we did utter a warning 
We warned her again and again that if, as a consequence of her obligations, 
France was engaged in active hostilities against Germany we were bound 
to support her. When we were convinced, as we became convinced, 
that nothing any longer would keep the Sudetenland within the Czecho- 
slovakian State, we urged the Czech Government as strongly as we could 
to agree to the cession of territory, and to agree promptly. The Czech 
Government, through the wisdom and courage of President Benes, 
accepted the advice of the French Government and ourselves. It was a 
hard decision for anyone who loved his country to take, but to accuse 
us of having by that advice betrayed the Czechoslovakian State is simply 
preposterous. What we did was to save her from annihilation and give 
her a chance of new life as a new State, which involves the loss of territory 
and fortifications, but may perhaps enable her to enjoy in the future 
and develop a national existence under a neutrality and security com- 
parable to that which we see in Switzerland to-day. 4 
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He then dealt with the future. There were only two alternatives, 
One was “to base yourself upon the view that any sort of friendly 
relations, or possible relations . . . with totalitarian States are 
impossible, that the assurances which have been given to me personally 
are worthless, that they have sinister designs and that they are bent on 
the domination of Europe, and the gradual destruction of democracies, 
Of course, in that view, war has got tocome . . . and . . . we must 
arm ourselves to the teeth, make military alliances with any other 
Powers whom we can get to work with us, and hope that we shall be 
aliowed to start the war at the moment that suits us. . . . That is 
what some Hon. Members call collective security. . . . But that is 
not the collective security we are thinking of or did think of when talking 
about the system of the League of Nations. . . . It may give you 
security ; it certainly is not collective in any sense. It appears to me 
to contain all the things which the party opposite used to denounce 
before the War—entangling alliances, balance of power, and power 
politics . . . to my mind, it is a policy of utter despair.” 

The other alternative, he felt, was that they should seek by all means 
in their power to avoid war by analysing possible causes, by trying to 
remove them, by discussion in a spirit of collaboration and goodwill. 
At the same time, it was no use at all to call a world conference unless 
you were sure the totalitarian Powers would attend, and would do so 
with the intention of collaborating in the policy of building up peace. 

He concluded by repeating the lesson recent experience had read 
them, that weakness in armed strength meant weakness in diplomacy. 
In his statement on returning from Munich that he believed they might 
have “‘ peace for our time ”’ he had not meant to suggest that they would 
get that by disarmament, until they could induce others to disarm too, 
and he would not think they were doing their duty if they had not already 
ordered that a prompt and thorough enquiry should be made to cover 
the whole of their preparations, military and civil, in order to see what 
further steps might be necessary to make good their deficiencies in the 
shortest possible time. 


JOINT DECLARATION BY MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND 
HERR HITLER, SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 ' 


“WE, the German Fiihrer and Chancellor and the British Prime Minister, 
have had a further meeting to-day and are agreed in recognizing that 
the question of Anglo-German relations is of the first importance for the 
two countries and for Europe. 

“We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two peoples never to 
go to war with one another again. 

‘““We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may concer 
our two countries, and we are determined to continue our efforts to 
remove possible sources of difference and thus to contribute to assure 
the peace of Europe.” 

MESSAGE FROM MR CHAMBERLAIN TO M. DALADIER, 
OCTOBER I, 1938 
“On my return to London I wish to express to you, Monsieur le 








(1) Signed at Munich. 
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Président, my grateful appreciation of your loyal and helpful co-operation 
throughout these recent days of anxiety, and my admiration of the 
courage and dignity with which you have represented your great country. 

In the declaration which the German Chancellor and I signed 
yesterday we have agreed that our respective peoples are united in their 
desire for peace and for friendly consultation in all differences that may 
arise. 

Closely united as are the hearts of our peoples, I know that these 
sentiments are true of your country no less than of my own. [I look for- 
ward to renewed and continuous co-operation with you in further efforts 
for the consolidation of European peace through an extension of the 
good will and confidence which so happily inspires the relations between 
our two countries.” 


M. DALADIER’S REPLY, OCTOBER 4, 1938. 


‘“‘T thank you for your message, which has deeply touched the French 
nation. The sentiments you express correspond to theirs. 

During this crisis France has felt the tightening of the links of cordial 
friendship and esteem that unite her to the British nation. Like all my 
countrymen, I have admired your ardent will to peace, your lofty and 
firm grasp of the vital interests of our two countries and of the special 
obligations of France. Our collaboration is not exclusive of any other 
understanding. I am convinced that it will remain the most dependable 
proof of peace.”’ 


HERR HITLER’S SPEECH AT SAARBRUCKEN 


HERR HITLER made a speech at Saarbriicken on October g, in which 
he dealt with the criticisms of him expressed in the debates in Parliament 
in London the previous few days. He said that at the beginning of 
the year he had decided to bring back to the Reich the 10 million Germans 
outside it, and he was fully aware that only by their own strength could 
this return be brought about. 

The outer world had lacked understanding of the “ brazen in- 
justices ’’ by which these Germans had been denied the right of self- 
determination, and there was still in this outer world “a terrible and 
frightening ignorance’; it was still filled with the spirit of Versailles. 
Even among themselves there were still weaklings who did not see 
clearly what was at stake. He then outlined the primary conditions 
of the solution for Germany under 4 heads :— 

(1) Unity at home. ‘I am convinced,” he said, “ that I am the 
leader of a manly people.” (2) That National-Socialism should direct 
the policy he had pursued for 6 years in a spirit of fanaticism. ‘I am 
convinced,” he declared, “‘ that it is cheaper to arm oneself before the 
event than to be defeated unarmed when the day comes.”’ (3) To 
secure the safety of the Reich. ‘I need not go into details,” he said, 
“ but I can herewith pronounce my conviction that no power in the 
world will ever succeed in pushing a way through this wall of steel and 
concrete.’ (4) They had succeeded in gaining friends abroad, and the 
axis had stood up in the most difficult hours and remained unshaken. 
He added that he must always repeat his gratitude to “ that only one 
single, truthful, and sincere friend Germany possesses to-day, Benito 
Mussolini.”’ 
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He would also like to mention the two other statesmen ‘“ who 
strove at the last moment to find a way to secure peace.”’ 

He was very happy that peace had been saved, but “ let there 
be no mistake about this,’’ he went on, “‘the very achievement of these 
last 8 months must strengthen us in our decision to be cautious and 
not to relax in anything that has to be done for the protection of the 
Reich. . . . We must be aware that at any moment a Chamberlain 
could be succeeded by an Eden, a Duff Cooper, or a Churchill. If these 
men were to obtain power we would know clearly and beyond doubt 
that their aim would be to unleash immediately a world war against 
Germany. They do not even hide their ambitions. 

He also knew, he continued, that now, as ever, the Jewish war- 
mongers were still at work, and ‘‘ we also know the power of an inter- 
national press which lives on lies and calumny.’ He had, therefore, 
resolved himself to continue to work on their western defences and also 
to build up defences in the two territories which had so far lain in front 
of their fortifications—the Aachen and Saarbriicken districts. Apart 
from this, however, he would be able to relax the measures taken in 
the past critical weeks and release and send home hundreds of thousands 
of men who had been called up—the reservists and the men whom he 
had called on to do their duty for their country. 

Now, as a strong State, they could be ready to pursue a policy of 
understanding with surrounding States: ‘‘ We want nothing from them. 
We have no wishes, no claims. We want peace.” 

There was only one thing they did wish. “ It would be well,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘if England would free herself from the certain arrogances 
left over from the Versailles epoch. This tutelage of foreign governesses 
is something that Germany cannot and will not stand. The inquiries 
of certain British statesmen and Members of Parliament into the fate 
of Germans within our territory are out of place. We do not on our 
part look into certain things in England either. At any rate, we might 
find, if we wanted cause, enough for interest in certain events happening 
at this moment elsewhere; in Palestine, for instance. But we leave 
that to those who think themselves chosen by the Lord God Almighty 
to solve these problems.” 

He went on, “ We would like to give them this well-meant advice. 
Devote yourselves much more to the solution of your own problems 
and leave us alone. That also is part of the work of appeasement and 
the safeguarding of world peace—that all responsible statesmen should 
mind their own business. a 

He pointed out in conclusion that in Germany they had to solve 
so many cultural and economic problems that no people in the world 
could want peace more ardently than they. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1938 


October 24 ... ™Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 
October 25 ... 85th Session of the Governing Body (I.L. O. ) London 
November 6 ... Elections to the Seym a Poland 
December 7 ... *Delegation on Economic Depressions ... Geneva 
December 9 ... 8th Pan-American Conference dee in Lima 
December 11... The General Election ves se ... Yugoslavia 
1939 
June 26 ... ... International Chamber of Commerce Congress Copenhagen 
August 27 ..- _Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 

* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentina 

Oct. 10.—Representatives of the 6 nations mediating in the Chaco 
settlement signed at Buenos Ayres their arbitral award fixing the frontier 
between Bolivia and Paraguay. It was a compromise between the 
ine claimed by Paraguay at the peace conference and the limit accepted 


LiL 


by Bolivia as a basis for negotiations. 


Australia 

Oct. 4.—The Minister of Defence announced that the Militia would 
be increased at once from 35,000 to 42,000 and the permanent forces 
substantially increased, mostly in respect of engineers and artillery. 

Oct. 6.—The Attorney-General, speaking in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, declared that Australia had undertaken no commitments 
whatever in the event of war, but said his doctrine was that so long 
as the Empire was constituted as at present Australia could not be 
neutral if Great Britain was at war. 

It would be suicidal for a Dominion to have its own foreign policy 
regardless of whether it was that of the United Kingdom or of other 
Dominions. Could foreign Powers want anything better than 6 British 
countries speaking with different voices ? 

He said that the Czechoslovak problem did not demand rigidity 
of mind in British and Australian Ministers, but the most sensitive 
intelligence, and willingness to re-examine any position which would 
produce an honourable peace. All the merits of the dispute were not 
one way; it would have been most wrong had Europe drifted into 
war over a dispute in which the merits were so distributed. 


: Belgium! 


Oct. 13.—The Minister of Finance, in a statement on the Budget 
position, estimated the expenditure for 1938 at 12,297 million francs, 
and the receipts at 11,543 millions. For the 1939 Budget the estimates 
were : Expenditure, 11,583 millions ; receipts, 11,700 millions. 


Bolivia 
_ Oct. 10.—Signature of arbitral award fixing the Chaco frontier. 
(See Argentina.) 


Brazil 
Oct. 8.—The Government stated that the German Ambassador in 


| Rio de Janeiro was persona non grata. 


Oct. 15.—It was understood that the Government had been informed 
by the German Government that they must request that the Brazilian 
Ambassador in Berlin should leave. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Bulgaria 
_ Oct. 10.—General Peeff, Chief of the General Staff, was assassinated 
in Sofia. 
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Oct. 12.—The German Minister of Economics arrived in Sofia. 

Oct. 13.—The police conducted a house-to-house search in Sofia and 
detained several people whose papers were not in order. 

Oct. 16.—The arrest was reported of many members of the Zveno 
Political Circle and of the Left Agrarians organizations. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


Oct. 6.—The Japanese reported the capture of Wutaishan, the 
headquarters of the Chinese Communist Army in north-east Shansi. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Oct. 4.—The Japanese captured Panpishan, a fort opposite Tien- 
chiacheng. They also reported the encirclement of Yangsin, and in 
their main advance towards the Peking-Hankow railway reached a 
point 5 miles from Loshan. 

Chungking was raided by g Japanese planes and 6 people were 
killed. Other raids on the Yangtze front resulted in the destruction of 
16 Chinese machines. 

Oct. 5.—The Japanese occupied Loki, 30 miles west of Teian. 

The Chinese reported a successful attack by guerillas on the train 
carrying officials of the ‘‘ Reformed Government” from Shanghai to 
Nanking. 

Oct. 6.—The Chinese claimed to have arrested the Japanese advance 
near Loki, and to have defeated all their attempts to reach the Peking- 
Hankow railway. 

A Japanese column from Loshan reached Liulin, on the railway 
12 miles south of Sinyang, after a flanking movement by which they 
eluded the Chinese and cut the railway. On the Yangtze the Japanese 
entered Kichow, just north of Tienchiacheng. 

Oct. 7.—Raids were made by 150 Japanese planes on the Chinese 
positions on the Yangtze and on the railway from Hankow to Canton. 

Oct. 8.—The Chinese aerodrome at Hengyang, in Central Hunan, 
was bombed, and raids were also made on Pinglo and Kweiling in north- 
east Kwangsi. 

Oct. 9.—Teian was occupied by the Japanese; also Wulitien, in 
Honan, just east of Sinyang. 

The Chinese estimated that in the 4 months’ operations on both 
banks of the Yangtze the Japanese had suffered 96,000 casualties, exclusive 
of some 220,000 on the sick list. 

Oct. 10.—Hankow reports claimed a success against two Japanese 
divisions near Teian, which were cut up. The Chinese also denied the 
loss of Kichow, and claimed to have retaken Liulin. 

The Japanese reported that they were attacking Sinyang, just 
north of Liulin. 

Oct. 11.—A Japanese communiqué issued in Shanghai denied the 
reports of a Chinese victory, but admitted that Teian was still in Chinese 
hands. 

Oct. 12.—The Japanese entered Sinyang. On the Yangtze they 
landed troops on the south bank opposite Kichow. 
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Oct. 13.—The Chinese, according to Japanese reports, were massing 
over 10 divisions in the Changsha and Yochow areas in North Hunan. 

Japanese attacks continued in the Teian and Yangsin sectors, and 
a Japanese estimate of the Chinese losses around Loki put these at 
80,000. 

Oct. 16.—The Japanese claimed the capture of Shihweiyao, on the 
south bank of the Yangtze, near Lake Tayeh, bringing them within 50 
miles of Hankow. 

South China. 


Oct. 6.—Air raids on the Canton-Kowloon line did little damage, 
though several stations were hit. Other lines in Kwangtung were also 
bombed. 

Oct. g.—Canton was raided and the Tienho aerodrome damaged. 
The railway to Hankow was also bombed. 

Oct. 10.—Raids were made on the railways in Kwangtung and 
on the Tienho and White Cloud airfields outside Canton. 

Oct. 11.—Japanese forces landed at Bias Bay and about 50 Japanese 
vessels were reported to be in the Bay. 

Oct. 12.—Japanese forces totalling some 35,000 were reported to 
have landed at three points, principally Hachung, on the north shore. 
The Japanese Consul-General in Hong-kong issued a statement that 
the Japanese would not fail to respect the interests of other Powers. 

Swatow and other places in Kwangtung were bombed; also the 
Kowloon-Canton line. The Canton telegraph line was cut. 

Oct. 13.—The railway from Canton to Samshui was bombed, as well 
as the other lines from Canton, and the service to Hong-kong was 
suspended. The Canton river was closed with a boom below the Bocca 
Tigris forts. Many foreign residents were reported to have left the city 
for Hong-kong. 

Reports were also current that the Japanese had landed at Mahshin, 
near Swatow. 

Oct. 14.—The Japanese occupied Tamshui, after destroying most 
of its buildings by bombing. Waichow was also bombed and set on fire, 
and both railway and road between Canton and Kowloon were raided 
at regular intervals by numbers of Japanese planes. 

The Japanese sent an ultimatum to Canton, demanding its surrender, 
on pain of ruthless bombing the next day. 

Oct. 15.—The Japanese reported the capture of Waichow and the 
crossing of the East River. 

Oct. 16.—The Japanese also landed at Namtao, in the Canton River 
estuary. They continued to raid the roads and railways from Canton. 

Oct. 17.—The Japanese reported the cutting of the Canton-Kowloon 
line at several points, and on the East River occupied Poklo, just west of 
Waichow. 

Japanese forces landed at Kipshek, south of Swatow. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Oct. 13.—The view of the foreign Powers, as expressed in Shanghai, 
was that if the property or shipping of foreigners was damaged as a result 
of the Japanese invasion of South China Japan would be held responsible. 
Foreign property was clearly beflagged, and in war areas its location 
was usually notified to the Japanese. 
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Czechoslovakia 

Oct. 4.—Herr Hitler in Carlsbad. (See Germany. Sudeten Territory) 

Announcement of communication from Hungarian Government 7 
starting of negotiations. (See Hungary.) 

The Government resigned, and was reconstituted with Genera] 
Sirovy as Premier, as before, and the following Ministers : Foreign Affairs, 
Dr. Chvalkovsky ; the Interior, Dr. Czerny; Finance, Dr. Kalfus: 
Commerce, M. Karvas; Public Works, General Husarek; Justice. 
M. Sajnor; Agriculture, M. Feierabend ; and Propaganda, M. Vavrecka. 

M. Cermak, the Slovak Minister in the previous Cabinet, resigned 
on the ground that the Government’s proposals to meet the Slovak 
autonomist claims were inadequate. 

One of the Slovak leaders was reported to have gone to Poland 
to participate in a Polish campaign to secure the separation of Slovakia 
and its annexation by Poland to secure a common frontier between that 
country and Hungary. 

The Government created a special Ministry for Slovakia, and 
appointed Dr. Sokol to be Minister. They also decided that no Czech 
officials should be appointed in Ruthenia without the agreement of 
M. Parkanyi (Minister without Portfolio) who was a Ruthenian. 

Reports were received that a Slovak Free Corps was being formed 
in Vienna. 

Estimates of the losses sustained by the cession of the Sudeten 
areas were published showing that the output of brown coal of 16 million 
tons (1930 figures) would be reduced to 2 millions, while 13 million tons 
of hard coal had also been lost. 


Of the metal industries the country would keep 60 per cent., of the J 


glass industries, about 35 per cent., of the textile industries 51 per cent., 
and of the leather and shoe industries 70 per cent. 

Oct. 5.—Dr. Benes resigned the Presidency, which was assumed 
temporarily by General Sirovy. The General announced the resignation, 
saying that the people had borne the terrific blows imposed on them 
with exemplary patience and dignity, and they had now got to work 
together to create new material welfare for the country. The new 
Government was based upon the common determination of Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Sub-Carpathian Russians to have a State of their own, and 
work it in full equality of rights. 

He then read Dr. Benes’s letter. This said that, in spite of their 
grief, a great idea had been left to them—the Nation and the State. 
“‘ These events,” he went on, “ have put our entire political life and the 
very existence of the State itself on entirely new foundations. I have 
taken a great part in the life of this State, but now I can no longer judge 
rightly what I would have to do for you as your President under these 
entirely changed conditions. . . . I cannot size up properly at this 
moment the future development of my country. My readiness for 
sacrifice might possibly be a bar to the execution of those measures which 
might now be necessary in our new international position.” 

In the evening Dr. Benes broadcast a statement in which he said 
they now had to reach an understanding with our neighbours ; “ theit 
overpowering might has been too great for us.”’ 

As a convinced democrat he thought it better to retire; they re- 
mained democrats and would try to continue to work with their friends. 
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It was now necessary to be loyal to-all their friends. He went on :— 

‘Our new State will now receive a more homogeneous structure. 
There will be no more grounds for dispute between us and our neighbours. 

_ . As I was elected in another situation I fear that the personal repre- 
sentative so elected might be regarded as an obstacle to an agreement 
and to the necessary development.” 

They were still numerous enough to look to the future with con- 
fidence ; they had avoided a catastrophe and must not lose their heads. 
He addressed his particular thanks to the Army, with which he remained 
in spirit. “‘I do not leave the ship because the sea is stormy,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘ but because it is a political necessity.” 

A new Slovak front was formed, comprising the People’s (Hlinka’s) 
Party, the Agrarians, and the Slovak National Party, representing about 
80 per cent. of the Slovaks. 

They declared that they were opposed to any interference from 
outside, whether from Poles or Hungarians, and looked forward to 
co-operation with the Czechs and Ruthenians. They advocated a 
Federal State with a Central Parliament and three Diets, with a Premier 
at the head of each, to represent his nationality in the Central Cabinet. 

Oct. 6.—Attitude of the Polish press towards the questions of 
Ruthenia and of the Slovaks. (See Poland.) 

On learning of the fixing of the areas to be comprised in Zone 5 the 
Cabinet held a meeting lasting 5 hours, and in the evening broadcast a 
message declaring that the 5th Zone had been established exclusively by 
the representatives of Germany, Italy, France, and England. The 
Munich Agreement mentioned only the cession of districts with pre- 
ponderantly German inhabitants, without fixing the exact ratio. This 
new demand had been submitted to the Government’s representative in 
the form of an ultimatum of short duration. 

The only concession agreed to was that the Czechoslovak and German 
railway administrations should open negotiations in order to maintain 
communications along the most important Czech lines which were inter- 
cepted by the new territory at several points. 

The Slovak Conference, meeting at Zilina, agreed to share fully in 
the new Czechoslovak Federal system. The Greater Slovak Party 
submitted a Self-Government Bill, which was agreed to It was later 
announced that the Government had reached agreement with the Slovaks, 
under which M. Tiso was to be Premier of Slovakia and Slovak Minister 
in the Central Cabinet. 

The Prager Tagebdlait, in a tribute to Dr. Benes, said that Nazi 
Germany had set itself to break the old balance of power in Europe. 
His resignation was a supreme act of self-sacrifice to enable his country 
to reach an understanding with Germany and Italy. 

Issue of statement by the Legation in Paris re the need for financial 
aid. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 7.—General Sirovy told the leaders of the Coalition parties that 
he had no intention of interfering in internal politics, but was going to 
devote all his energies to the regulation of the frontiers, to relations with 
Germany, Poland, Hungary, and other countries, and to economic 
reconstruction. 

In a declaration to the Army he said the Government had decided 
to carry out loyally the Munich Agreement in order to save at least the 
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rest of their territory. Disturbances might be used as a pretext for 
intervention ; let their slogan therefore be ‘‘ Discipline and order.” 

The Cabinet met, M. Tiso taking part, and nominated 4 other Slovaks 
as Ministers ; M. Cermak, M. Teplansky, M. Lichner, and M. Durvansky. 

General Sirovy received a delegation from the Zilina conference, 
headed by M. Tiso. 

The Government proclaimed an amnesty for German, Polish, and 
Hungarian political prisoners. They also issued a statement asking al! 
Czechoslovak citizens living in the zones occupied or to be occupied by 
German or Polish troops to remain, and not sell their property. : 

Oct. 8.—M. Tiso, speaking at Bratislava, said the new Slovak 
Government would be “ National and Christian.” 

Oct.9.—The new Slovak Regional Government ordered the disso- 
lution of the Communist Party in Slovakia. 

It was learnt that the Parliamentary representatives of Ruthenia 
had met and decided to remain in the Czechoslovak State, in an 
autonomous régime similar to that to be set up for Slovakia. 

A Government analysis of what Czechoslovakia had been asked 
to yield under the Godesberg demands was published. (This was 
regarded in Prague as synonymous with the new stipulations of the 
Commission of Ambassadors.) 

It was stated that ‘‘ they amount to nothing else than a denial 
of independent existence to Czechoslovakia. The country would fal! 
into a state of absolute dependence on Germany.” A review of the 
population, industries, etc., showed that 800,000 Czechs found them- 
selves inside the German line. Many districts with only 1 to Io per cent. 
Germans were inside the ring. The coal and other mines were almost 
completely lost, and the timber industry much reduced, and agriculture 
so much reduced that it would be difficult for Czechoslovakia to sell 
produce to pay for the raw materials needed. 

All the main railways and many roads to Prague were intercepted 


two or three times by German districts, and the railways to Poland . 


and to Hungary. 
The press announced that the Foreign Minister and the Minister 


of Agriculture were going to Berlin to seek a working arrangement with 
Germany, adding ‘‘ We have finished with the Western Powers.” 
Much bitterness was expressed at the way in which the Ambassadors 
Commission had accepted the German demand that the Ig1I0 census 
should be taken as the basis in estimating the predominantly German 


areas, since it was declared that that census gave at least 500,000 mort & 


Germans in Sudetenland than there actually were there in 1938, because 
in the old Austria all officials, unless 100 per cent. Czechs, were styled 
German, all Czech or German Jews were counted as German, and, since 
the War, between 200,000 and 300,000 German-speaking people had 
left Sudetenland for Austria. 

Czech economic experts in London. 
Affairs.) 

The Cabinets of Slovakia and Ruthenia both issued proclamations 
declaring that they would co-operate freely in-the threefold State, which 
would have Diets for Bohemia, Slovakia, and Ruthenia. 

A conference opened at Komarom (Komotau) with representatives 
of Hungary. The Czechoslovak delegation, led by MM. Tiso and Parkany! 


(See Great Pritain. External 
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(representing Slovakia and Ruthenia), agreed to hand over the railway 
station of Satoraljaujhely, in Eastern Slovakia, on October 11 (severed 
from the town proper by the frontier line drawn at Trianon) and also 
to hand over the town of Ipolysag. 

The Hungarian delegation submitted a memorandum to the Con- 
ference proposing the transfer of about 5,000 square miles, the population 
of which consisted, it was contended, of 78-3 per cent. Magyars and 13°5 
per cent. Slovaks, the balance being Germans and Ruthenians. The 
frontier proposed by Hungary would leave about 150,000 Magyars in 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, while transferring 145,000 Slovaks and 30,000 
Ruthenians to Hungary. 

The Hungarians also maintained that the Ig10 census should be 
taken as the basis. 

Oct. 10.—Sir Neill Malcolm and the Lord Mayor of London arrived 
in Prague. Refugees continued to reach Prague from all the frontiers 
and it was stated there that the only hope was to internationalize the 
problem. There were over 100,000 in camps round Prague, and smaller 
groups at Brno and other cities. 

The police were understood to be collecting several hundred recently 
arrived refugees to send them back to Germany. 

Oct. 11.—The Government issued several decrees, the first of which 
prohibited the selling, letting, or exchange of farm lands, building land, 
or houses without special licence, and the second stated that no licences 
for entry into the legal or medical professions or certain trades would 
be issued for 12 months. 

Another declared that all soldiers who had become foreign citizens 
through cession of territory should be dismissed from the army within 
four weeks. 

All persons who had come from the Sudeten territory or from 
Germany since May 21 were ordered to report to the police. 

The Government appointed M. Brody, a Deputy, as Minister for 
the Administration of Ruthenia; also 3 others as Ministers. 

Oct. 12.—The Prime Minister discussed the refugee problem with 
the League Commissioner for Refugees and explained why the Govern- 
ment were compelled to hasten the return of many refugees across the 
new frontiers. For one thing, they could not take the responsibility 
of allowing an anti-Nazi group to form round Prague, nor could they 
allow their own unemployment problem to be aggravated. 

According to official figures 1,100,000 Czechs were in areas occupied 
by Germany and Poland, and 400,000 Germans and 2,200 Poles were 
still in Czechoslovakia. 

The Government announced that they would establish labour 
camps on military lines for the unemployed, particularly demobilized 
soldiers. 

The official map, with frontier lines as agreed to by the International 
Commission in Berlin, was issued (See Map, page 11.) 

At the Komarom Conference it was announced that the Czecho- 
slovak delegation had produced counter-proposals, first of all offering 
the Magyars autonomy within the framework of the Czechoslovak 
state. This the Hungarian Foreign Minister refused. The Czecho- 
slovaks then offered Hungary the Csallokéz (Great Shiitt) the large 
island enclosed by the two arms of the Danube between Bratislava and 


Komarom. 
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M. de Kanya, in reply, insisted on receiving the same treatment 
as Germany, and asked for the transfer of all frontier zones predominantly 
Hungarian. The Czechs agreed to prepare further propositions after 
studying the questions involved. 

Oct. 13.—The Czechoslovak delegation at Komarom submitted its 
final offer, proposing to transfer to Hungary a strip of frontier territory, 
leaving the important towns predominantly inhabited—according to the 
Hungarians—by Magyars and surrounded by Magyar territory in 
Slovakia. 

The Hungarians claimed that these proposals were based on economic 
and strategic considerations, rather than on ethnic distinctions. 

The Hungarian Foreign Minister read a declaration on behalf of his 
Government in which he said the delegation had come to the Conference 
with the best intentions, hoping to reach an agreement quickly, and a 
settlement that would consolidate good neighbourly relations between 
the two countries. That hope had vanished. The final Czechoslovak 
offer that morning was separated from the Hungarian proposal by such 
a wide gulf that it was beyond hope to bridge it by continued negotiation. 

The Hungarian Government considered the Conference closed and 
would now apply to the four great Powers for a swift settlement. 

Count Teleki declared, in the morning session, that the experience 
of the past 20 years had proved that no solution could create a lasting 
settlement that defied the principle of ethnic homogeneity, while ways 
and means could always be found, provided there was good will, to solve 
problems of trade and traffic once a just frontier line had been devised. 

The Government imposed a curfew at Bratislava at 9.30 p.m., and 
proclaimed Martial-law in two more towns in Ruthenia. 

The Ruthenian Minister in the Prague Cabinet declared that the 
Ruthenians had already exercised their right of self-determination and 
thrown in their lot with Prague. They had decided to remain in union 
with the Czechs and Slovaks. 

The Slovak Government broadcast a manifesto from Bratislava 
during the sitting of the Komarom Conference, declaring that the Czecho- 
slovak Army had not been reduced, and that it stood ready to act. 

Oct. 14.—The Foreign Minister in Munich, and announcement r¢ 
assurance given to Herr Hitler. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

A special Cabinet Committee was appointed to draw up the new 
Constitution necessitated by the change to a Federal system. 

The Government issued an amnesty list providing for the release 
of all political prisoners of German and Hungarian nationality by October 
27. A general amnesty for all minor offenders was also granted. 

Oct. 15.—The Financial Mission in London, and issue of statement 
by the British Government. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Cabinet met on the return of the Foreign Minister from Berlin 
and decided to send four Ministers to Germany to deal with matters 0! 
trade, etc. The four were M. Kalfus (Finance), M. Karvas (Industry), 
M. Feierabend (Agriculture) and M. Vavrecka, Minister without portfolio. 

Oct. 16.—It was announced that 12 Commissions were being set up, 
one for each of the main national Departments, to carry on the day to day 
work of administration. 

M. Fajnor, the Minister of Justice, and M. Parkanyi, Minister for 
Ruthenia, resigned “‘ for reasons of health.”’ 
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The Prague broadcasting service, referring to the Hungarian de- 
mands, said they included areas with Slovak majorities, and were un- 
justified, even on the basis of the 1910 census, which was carried out under 
the Hungarian régime and counted all Jews and all Civil Servants as 
Hungarians. Even Bratislava, now claimed by Hungary, only showed 
4o per cent. of Hungarians in gto. 

M. Tiso spoke in many places in Slovakia on the necessity for the 
unity of the Slovak people. 

‘Martial law was extended to some districts of Ruthenia owing to 
incitement by Hungarian irregulars and the activities of Polish propa- 
sandists, who were spreading reports that the Czech Government were 
unable to cope with the situation and were resorting to brutalities. 

Oct. 17.—Italian attitude towards the negotiations between Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. (See Jtaly. External Affairs.) 

The Slovak State Secretary for German minorities issued a pro- 
clamation, announcing that the Reich had given up all claim to Bratislava 
and other districts in that area. (Bratislava had a German minority 
larger than its Hungarian one.) 

He exhorted Slovakia’s 100,000 Germans to show the other national- 
ities what the German character and National-Socialism meant. 

Martial law was proclaimed in all the districts from Bratislava to 


Kolice. 


Danzig 
Oct. 9.—Herr Forster, the Nazi leader, was reported to have said, 
in a speech in the City, ‘“‘ The Germans in Danzig will soon be rewarded 


for their suffering as were rewarded the Germans in Austria and the 
Sudetenland. Danzig has voluntarily placed itself under Hitler’s 
guardianship and, irrespective of economic losses, will remain under 
him.” 

He was also reported to have declared that the lives of Jews would 
be made more bitter and intolerable so that they would leave. 

Oct. 12.—The Nazi police issued orders making “‘ race defamation ”’ 
a crime punishable in the same way as in Germany. 


» Denmark 


Oct. 16.—Appeal to Herr Hitler by Danish minority in Schleswig. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Ecuador 
Oct. 17.—The President telegraphed to the President of Argentina 


ito ask for immediate four-Power mediation in the frontier dispute with 


Peru. (The Powers were Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay.) 


Egypt 

Oct. 7—A Moslem Congress, attended by over 2,000 representatives 
of 14 countries, opened in Cairo. It was convened by the President of 
the Egyptian Parliamentary Committee for the Defence of Palestine. 
Many leading Moslem personages were absent, and no representative of 
saudi Arabia attended. 
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The President delivered an address violently attacking the Jews, 
describing them as “ the black spot in the Arab body which must be 
uprooted.” 

Oct. 8.—Faris al Houry, the Arab Christian President of the Syrian 
Chamber, submitted a resolution ve Palestine (reported to have the 
approval of the Mufti of Jerusalem) declaring the necessity of the 
abandonment of any idea of a Jewish National Home, the immediate 
cessation of Jewish immigration, and the question of the naturalization of 
Jews as qualified citizens to be settled by a law to be promulgated directly 
after the formation of a National Government. i 


This National Government should be founded on equality of rights 
and govern through a Parliament elected in accordance with the pro- 
portions of the population. 

Further, the Governments of Palestine and Transjordan should be 
free to decide on the future and on the foreign policy of those countries, 
and the advisability of their attachment to Syria, so that the whole of 
Syria might form one political entity. Such a reconstituted Syria should 
seek a treaty of friendship and alliance with Great Britain and with 
France. 

The Iraqi and Palestine delegates opposed these last proposals, and 
the former also opposed an Egyptian proposal that unless Britain ceased 
to persecute Palestinian Arabs the countries having alliances with Britain 
should denounce them and rise in favour of their brothers in Palestine. 

At the request of Gamal el Husseini, a nephew of the Mufti, the 
press were then excluded from the Congress. 

Oct. 11.—The Arab Congress adopted resolutions declaring the 
Balfour Declaration null and void ; demanding the cessation of Jewish 
immigration ; rejecting partition ; calling for the creation of a National 
Government in Palestine with a Parliament, elected proportionately, to 
conclude a treaty with Great Britain ; and demanding a general amnesty. 

Other resolutions insisted that the foregoing constituted the only 
solution of the problem, and if this were not accepted the Arabs would 


consider Great Britain to be hostile, with all the consequences—social, f 


political, and economic—that would entail. Also, asked the Governments 
of all Arab countries to support the demands, which were being trans- 
mitted to London and to Geneva. 

Finally, the formation of a permanent committee of Io prominent 
leaders was proposed, to put the resolutions into effect. 

Oct. 15.—An Arab Women’s Congress opened in Cairo. 


Eire 

Oct. 16.—A demonstration against the partition of the country took 
place in Londonderry, at which a message from Mr. de Valera was read, 
describing “‘ the unnatural division of our country as a matter of vital 
concern ”’ for all people of Irish race. It was also a raatter of concer 
for Britain, since so long as partition lasted mutual goodwill between the 
people of the two islands, ‘‘ which is becoming more and more essential 
to their own safety and well-being,’”’ could not be secured. 

Oct. 17.—Mr. de Valera, in an interview for the London press, said 
that the partition was “‘ a dangerous anachronism which must be ended, 
and he believed it could be ended by peaceful negotiation. 
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He had abandoned any idea of a plebiscite—which, though giving 
Eire more territory, would perpetuate partition—and urged Britain to 
persuade the 6 Ulster counties toe join in an all-Ireland Parliament. 

‘“T’d say to the rulers of Northern Ireland,’”’ he went on, “ ‘ keep 
your local Parliament with its local powers if you wish. The Government 
of Eire ask for only two things of you. There must be adequate safe- 
suards that the ordinary rights of the Nationalist minority in your area 
shall not be denied them, as at present, and that the powers at present 
reserved in the English Parliament shall be transferred to the all-Ireland 
Parliament.’ ”’ 

He said the division was not a racial one, nor was it based on religion. 
It was based fundamentally on party political differences. ‘‘ Party 
politics in Britain originated it, and similar politics keep it alive to-day,” 
he declared. 

Mr. de Valera pointed out that it was possible to visualize a critical 
situation arising in the future in which a united free Ireland would be 
willing to co-operate with Britain to resist a common attack, but he must 
say clearly that “‘ the chances of such co-operation in the event of a 
European war are very very slight while partition remains.” 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 4.—M. Daladier gave the Chamber a circumstantial account of 
recent events in connection with the international crisis, and at the 
conclusion received a vote of confidence by 535 votes to 75. 

The Government then introduced a demand for special powers, 
previously approved unanimously at a Cabinet meeting. 

M. Daladier had first seen M. Herriot, M. Blum, and the President of 
the Chamber Finance Committee, on learning that the Socialist group 
had just decided (by 97 votes to 43) to oppose the Government’s demands. 
In return for a promise that the Chamber would be convoked on the usual 
date and that the social laws would not be too severely modified M. Blum 
|) agreed to recommend Socialist abstention instead of opposition. 

During the debate M. Blum declared the Socialists would vote for 
the Government, but he expressed considerable disquiet at the methods 
by which the crisis had been solved. The Extreme Right and the 
Communists opposed the Government vehemently, arguing that France 
» had yielded to blackmail, and opened the way to German domination. 
(For M. Daladier’s statement see the Bulletin of October 8, page 39.) 


Oct. 5—The Chamber, at 5.30 a.m., passed the Government’s Special 
Powers Bill by 331 votes to 78, with 203 abstentions (Socialists). 

The Senate passed it later in the day by 282 votes to 2, with 21 
abstentions. 

The Socialists had at first threatened to vote against the Govern- 
ment, but M. Daladier promised a deputation that Parliament would 
meet in the ordinary way to debate the Budget and that he would 
relinquish his special powers on November 15 (instead of December 31). 
The Parliamentary group still decided to oppose the Bill, but eventually, 
after the intervention of M. Herriot and M. Blum, agreed to abstain. 

M. Daladier undertook that there would be no interference with 
) the principle of the 40-hour week, but only a modification of its incidence. 
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During the debate on the Bill the Finance Minister admitted he had 
borrowed 10,490 millions ({60 million) from the Bank in the previoys 
few weeks, and that the margin of borrowing left was only 1,460 millions, 
He had, therefore, made a new agreement with the Bank, making a 
further increase of borrowing possible. 

M. Daladier pointed out that, despite the crisis, they had succeeded 
in keeping the franc at 179 to the {1. Since the Government came into 
office 19,000 millions of expatriated capital had returned to the country, 
It was international events that had compelled them to ask for special 
powers. He had rejected exchange control and a forced conversion of 
Rentes ; but the whole French economy would have to be reorganized. 
He declared that, “‘ If you do not consent to a unanimous effort the 
country will not be able to face the formidable events that I feel are 
coming in the very near future. Peace, I repeat, must be won day 
by day.” 

Oct. 6.—M. Daladier, in a protest against “ rumour-mongers,”’ said 
that only a few hours after the closing of the Parliamentary session 
the usual game of forecasting began with a shower of false rumours. 
He intended to take action against them. 

The returns of the Bank of France for the week ended September 29 
showed a further increase of the advances to the Treasury, making the 
total 28,050 millions (£156 million). The note circulation rose to 
124,428 millions (£700 million), a record. 

Oct. 9.—An autonomist daily paper of Strasbourg published a 
programme of Alsatian demands, which were described as ‘‘ fundamental 
democratic rights, the recognition of our race and language, a real bi 
lingualism, modern scholastic reform, the transmission of administrative 
affairs to Alsatians and Lorrainers, and the creation of an economic 
region represented in all international economic conferences.” 

Oct. 12.—The Cabinet approved decrees authorizing the allocation 
of additional defence credits of 2,307 million francs. 

The Executive Committee of the Radical Party issued a statement 
condemning in severe terms the behaviour of the Communists and of . 
Flandin in the recent crisis. 

The National Committee of the C.G.T. concluded its session by 
passing a resolution approving the efforts made to maintain peace, 
expressing fears as to the dangers of a Four-Power Pact, proclaiming the 
attachment of the Confédération to the 40-hour week, and laying emphasis 
on the need for its absolute independence of political influence. 

The Committee was divided as to the merits of the Munich Agree- 
ment, which the Communists condemned, but which other elements 
justified on the ground that war was the worst of all evils. 

Oct. 13.—The Prime Minister’s Office issued a denial of a number 
of statements attributed to him by the leader of the C.G.T. during 4 
speech at the meeting of the National Committee of the Confédération 
on October 11. (M. Jouhaux had declared that M. Laladier had read 
to him the report of General Gamelin on the military situation, which 
expressed the opinion that, in spite of certain shortcomings, France 
ought to intervene to protect Czechoslovakia’s independence. \. 
Jouhaux also said that the Premier had expressed the view that thie 
appointment of Sir Nevile Henderson to the International Commission 
in Berlin was a disaster, since the French Ambassador had been in 4 
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minority of one, able to do no more than protest against the constant 
ultimatums presented to secure the annexation of areas which had never 
been German.) 

The Deputy Premier announced that a plan had been prepared for 
the restoration of economic prosperity in Alsace. (The industries con- 
nected with national defence had all been transferred to areas further 
from the frontier, and many private individuals had also taken refuge 
in other parts of France. A survey carried out by a Professor of 
Strasbourg University showed that 500 million francs of savings left 
Alsace in September.) 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 4.—The Cabinet decided to appoint an Ambassador to Rome. 

The Prime Minister telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain to thank him 
for his message, and said France, during the crisis, had felt the tightening 
of the links of cordial friendship and esteem uniting her to the British 
nation. Their collaboration, however, was not exclusive of any other 
understanding, and he was convinced that in future it would remain 
‘the most dependable proof of peace.” 

Oct. 6.—Much indignation was expressed in the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Chamber by Socialist members at an exchange of 
telegrams between M. Flandin and Herr Hitler, the texts of which were 
read out by a Deputy. 

The Foreign Minister, referring to the economic situation of Czecho- 
slovakia, said the Government were trying to solve the question of the 
country’s external debt in accordance with the precedent set when the 
debt of the old Austro-Hungarian Empire was redistributed. 


The Czech Legation in Paris issued a statement pointing out that 
) the normal life of the new State could not be safeguarded without financial 
assistance from the countries morally responsible for the new frontiers. 
Oct. 12.—The Cabinet approved the appointment of M. Frangois- 
| Poncet as Ambassador in Rome. 


/ Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 7.—Rioting occurred in Vienna when Nazis in uniform attacked 
a large crowd of people coming from the Cathedral where Cardinal 
Innitzer had been giving an address. The crowd had assembled in the 
square singing hymns and shouting ‘“ Christus, Heil ’’ and “‘ Our Faith,”’ 
“ Our God.” In his address the Cardinal had told a large gathering 
»of Catholic youths that they had lost nearly everything in the past 
}month, their Catholic clubs and their Christian unions, but despite this 
they would gather in new Catholic unions with their priests. 

The Nazis, who shouted ‘“ Our Faith is Germany,” and “ Sieg 
Heil,” were understood to have objected to the fact that the Church 
oie flown Swastika flags to celebrate the occupation of the Sudeten- 
and. 

Oct. 8.—The Voélkischer Beobachter published an attack on Cardinal 
Innitzer, whom it described as a “‘ political epileptic.” 

In the evening a crowd of young Nazis broke down the door of the 
Cardinal’s palace and threw most of the furniture, books, etc., into 
the square, where they were burnt. A priest was also thrown out of the 
window, suffering the fracture of both legs. 
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Uniformed police, S.S., and S.A. men looked on without interfering 
until the rioting was over, when S.S. men took possession of the palace, 

An official statement was issued subsequently denying rumours 
that Cardinal Innitzer had been injured and saying that “‘ the demons. 
trations were staged by an irresponsible rabble of about 50 persons, whose 
leaders the police are now tracking down.” 

The rioting was not reported in the press. 

Oct. 11.—S.A. men were posted before all Roman Catholic churches 
in Vienna, and the Cathedral was guarded by regular police. The 
arrest was announced of several ringleaders in the riots. Clerical circles 
asserted that the attack on the Archbishop’s palace was made by organized 
groups of youths in the uniform of the Hitler Youth. 

Oct. 12.—Herr Biirckel’s paper, the Wiener Neueste Nachrichten, 
criticized Cardinal Innitzer for “ daring to attack Herr Hitler, organizing 
ridiculous demonstrations and provoking the population.”” The reaction 
of the population against his provocation was “ self-explanatory.” 

Oct. 13.—Herr Biirckel, addressing a mass meeting in Vienna, stated 
that, as a result of the Austrian Bishops’ decision at Conferences on 
October 4 and 7—conferences “ obviously aimed at arousing unrest 
among Ostmark Nazi Catholics ’—orders had been issued annulling all 
agreements with the Church authorities of Ostmark, suspending all plans 
for an amnesty for political and religious prisoners, and requiring all 
Czech Jews and “ politically compromised ’’ Czechs to leave Vienna in 
the near future. 

It had been discovered that the demonstration before the Cathedral 
on October 7, which produced the counter-demonstration the next day, 
was chiefly made by Czechs and Czech Jews. 

Herr Biirckel attacked Cardinal Innitzer, accusing him of writing 
letters to Jews, and went on to say that recently there had been a new 
development. It was reported that Rome thought things would not 
move very quickly in Austria, while in Czechoslovakia the outlook was 
uncertain. It was hoped, perhaps prayed, that the Reich would get 


into foreign political difficulties. It was intended to make the Church's f 


position in the Reich dependent on this development. ‘ That is in our 
opinion worse than treason,” he declared. 

The real question was not “ Hitler or Christ,’’ as the Church sup- 
porters made out, but “ Hitler or the clerical clique ? ” 

After the speech large crowds of Nazis marched past the Cardinal’ 
palace carrying banners with inscriptions such as “‘ Away with political 
clergy,”’ and “‘ Jews and Catholics are our enemies.” 

Oct. 14.—Attacks on Jews were made by youths in Vienna, who were 
dispersed by the police, but injured many Jews. Representatives of the 
Nazi Party made house-to-house visits on Jews and told them they must 
leave Vienna within 24 hours. 

At a meeting in Berlin to celebrate General von Epp’s birthday, 4 
pledge drafted by him was read out stating that ‘‘ We promise the 
Fiihrer to use the same energy as displayed by our historical forerunners 
to regain the colonial possessions which they acquired, so that our national 
humiliation may be removed.” 

Oct. 16.—A service in the Vienna Cathedral, at which Cardinal 
Innitzer was to have preached, was cancelled. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 3.—Dr. Funk’s statement in Belgrade re economic policy. 
(See Yugoslavia.) 

Oct. 4.—Herr Hitler at Carlsbad. (See Sudeten Territory.) 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, dealing with the debate in Parliament in 
London, said that Munich had disproved the Opposition belief that 
agreements with the dictators were impossible, and had justified those 
who said that “‘ when the terrible legacy of Versailles is cleared away 
there will be no one in Europe to oppose collaboration in a spirit of good- 
will, certainly not the leader of the German nation, which is not less 
interested in peace and welfare than any other land, and was not less 
overjoyed by the Munich decisions than any other nation in the world.” 

The Plebiscite Sub-committee began its work, basing its determina- 
tion of the areas concerned on the assumption that the intentions of the 
Munich Conference would be met by including in Zone 5 the areas so 
predominantly German that no question of a plebiscite arose. Having 
determined Zone 5 it would then fix the plebiscite areas. 

Oct. 5.—Herr Hitler, opening the Winter Help campaign in Berlin, 
made a speech in which he said the crisis of May 21 had forced on him a 
great decision, which he had been able to take only because he knew he 
had the whole nation behind him; he certainly had had, also, great 
political assistance from abroad, and he thanked the Duce, and the two 
other statesmen who “ at the last hour showed themselves ready for a 
solution of this most burning problem, and made it possible for me to 
hold out the hand of understanding to them.” 

Defending German foreign policy he maintained that their method 
of solving their own problems and helping themselves was manlier than 
that of peddling from conference to conference. 

His first visit to the Sudetenland had left him with two impressions. 
The first was that it was the first time he had ever seen tears shed for 
joy; the second was of the terrible distress. Mr. Eden and Mr. Duff 
Cooper complained of injustice done to the Czechs; they should go to 
the Sudeten country and see for themselves. It was necessary now to 


‘Pi help the Sudeten Germans; he was determined there should be no 


rickety children there in a few years time. 

No sacrifice was too great for the Gemeinschaft, the organized unity of 
the German people, which had made possible the peaceful solution. So 
long as they presented this to the world no one would attack them 
§ irresponsibly. 

The Commission of Ambassadors fixed the line marking the limit 
of the German advance on the Southern Czechoslovak frontier. 

General von Reichenau, in a statement in Berlin, said the occupation 
of the Sudeten area in no way constituted a military victory. The idea 
and not the soldier had conquered, and the soldier marched now as the 
bearer of the conception of idealism, comradeship, and all good human 
qualities. 

Oct. 6.—The Commission of Ambassadors fixed the areas making up 
Zone 5, their decision being made on a purely linguistic and ethnological 
basis, the areas being those with a German population of 51 per cent. 
or more, 

The coal-fields round Moravska-Ostrava, Pilsen, and Taus, near the 
frontier, were not included. 
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The Germans demanded that the ethnographical frontiers should be 
determined by the Austrian census of 1910, on the ground that Czech 
officials and others who had migrated into the mixed language districts 
since the peace settlement must be excluded from the count. 

An exchange of German and Czech political prisoners was agreed 
upon, and it was also agreed that the Czechs should remove all their 
military material from the occupied areas. 

The Vélkischer Beobachter, describing Dr. Benes as the representative 
of ‘‘ that democratic pacifist ideology which is not only estranged from 
true democracy and true love of peace but is actually their enemy,” said 
that his resignation was symbolic. He departed at a moment in which 
the peoples of the great Western democracies had expressed their faith 
in leaders of a new school. 

The paper expressed the opinion that “‘ these autumn weeks of 1938 
have not only removed the last great obstacle to the German Lebensraum, 
but have finally impressed on the consciousness of the peoples of Europe 
—if not of all European politicians—the conviction that the fatal system 
of 1920 is played out.” 

Dr. Funk in Angora. (See Turkey.) 

Oct. 7.—Orders were issued for the release of Czech political prisoners 
in Vienna and other cities. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung published a message from its Moscow 
correspondent, who said that the Munich Agreement had resulted in 
the liquidation of M. Litvinoff’s policy. His aim had been to prevent 
the “capitalistic encirclement ’’ of Russia, and he had therefore built 
up a system of non-aggression pacts. 

Oct. 9.—Herr Hitler’s speech at Saarbriicken. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 10.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, justifying Herr Hitler's 
speech, pointed out that recent experiences, when Europe stood at 
the edge of war because it refused the German natural rights, could not 
be forgotten overnight. He had, therefore, to expose frankly the 
evils which stood in the way of European peace. On the other hand, 
he said that Germany as a strong State was at all times ready for a 
policy of understanding with its neighbours. 

Above all, the Fiihrer’s warning words were not directed against 
the England of Neville Chamberlain, but to those circles that would 
unleash an ideological war against the dictators. 

There were two fundamental conditions for understanding between 
Germany and the Western Powers. First, that the “lack of respect 
for the Reich” should end: and second, that Germany should be 
allowed to be judge of her own interests, political and economic, it 
Central Europe, where she had gained a position of pre-eminence with 
the collapse of the French alliance system. 

Oct. 11.—Herr Funk’s statement to the press in Angora. (S¢ 
Turkey.) 

Dr. Goebbels, speaking to workmen in Berlin, said vhe nation realized 
that even if the Fiihrer and his advisers pursued a risky policy, they did 
not do this as gamblers who looked on politics as a national pastime, but 
for the benefit and the future of the nation. 

The only people who had bad nerves during those weeks were certall 
intellectuals. It was a test of nerves for the nation and its leaders 
Both passed the test. 
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The English newspapers of October 10 were all confiscated by the 

police when they reached Berlin. 
_ An inspired statement issued in Berlin dealing with foreign criticism 
§ some passages in Herr Hitler’s speech pointed out that he had many 
times emphasized Germany’s desire for peace and understanding with 
France. The fortifications planned in the Saar and Aachen districts had 
the same defensive characteristics as the Maginot Line. France must 
also take into account that the intensive armament propaganda carried 
out by the British immediately after Munich, as well as the echo this 
found in France, had caused some amazement in Germany. 

As to Herr Hitler’s criticism of certain British quarters it was 
remarked that some politicians and papers did not display the same tact 
and fairness as was shown by Germany towards British domestic concerns. 
The appeal for greater armaments made by these British politicians and 
papers was made less with a view to the defence of vital British interests 
than to forging an instrument to be used at a favourable opportunity. 

The National Zeitung, referring to Herr Funk’s visit to Turkey, said 
there was no justification for the British credit to that country in Anglo- 
Turkish trade relations. In 1937 only 4-4 per cent. of Turkey’s exports 
went to Great Britain, and “a State which finds it necessary to accept 
credits can only pay these back by increasing its exports to the country 
granting them.” 

Oct. 12.—The D.A.Z. dealing with relations with England, said that, 
in spite of Munich, a regular campaign of propaganda in favour of 
rearmament had been started in Great Britain, which was being followed 
in Germany with the greatest interest, and Germany could not look 
on idly in the long run. 

It went on, “‘ We are astonished that democratic Great Britain 
should subordinate herself to such a large extent to war agitators of 
the stamp of Eden, Churchill, and Duff Cooper. . . . They make no 
secret of the object for which they demand arms. Their aim is war.” 

In the negotiations on economic questions between the Government 
and the Czech Government Germany was understood to be demanding 
a system of preferential tariffs and trade benefits between the two 
countries. 

The Czech Foreign Minister arrived in Berlin to open discussions. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, replying to foreign reports that the 
new frontier took in districts with Czech majorities, stated that the 
otficial Czech statistics for 1930 showed that the whole of the ceded area 
contained at that time 2,757,272 persons of German race, and 361,000 
Czechs. Of the latter only 250,000 were really full Czechs, the others 
being mostly Sudeten Germans who were entered as Czechs because 
they had to learn Czech for professional reasons, or were persons who 
spoke a Slovak or Moravian idiom. 

Political quarters in Berlin stated that they were waiting for a 
response from Great Britain or from France to a suggestion recently made 
by Herr Hitler for a limitation of armaments. 

Oct. 13.—The Commission of Ambassadors issued a communiqué 
announcing that it had “ agreed in recognizing that the final delimitation 
of the Sudeten German territory which is to be incorporated in Germany 
can take place on the basis of the line which was fixed by the Commission 
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on October 5, with whatever alterations the Commission may eventually 
recommend in accordance with Article 6 of the Munich Agreement. 

“In these circumstances the Commission has decided unanimously 
that there would be no occasion to resort to plebiscites.”’ 

The Commission also took note of the decision of the German and 
Czechoslovak Governments to set up a Minorities Commission, to give the 
inhabitants of both nationalities on either side of the frontier an oppor- 
tunity to choose between German and Czech citizenship. 

It was pointed out in Berlin that Poland, by occupying Bohumin, 
had encroached on territory which Germany had planned to take over, 
and Poland’s operations had added some 100,000 Germans to her popv- 
lation. It was also remarked that about half a million were still in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Volkischer Beobachter, under the heading “‘ a word to London,” 
stated that no one could deny to Britain the necessity of a strong Navy, 
and her treaty obligations to France might account for the fact that the 
extension and mechanization of the Territorial Army were in effect a 
strengthening of her potential striking power in a Continental conflict. 
But what was scarcely explicable, “‘ and in no circumstances excusable,” 
was the fact that men belonging to the Chamberlain Government 
attempted to make the new armament measures palatable to the taxpayer 
with the assertion that he must defend himself against the German peril. 

Oct. 14.—Herr Hitler received the Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia 
in the presence of Herr von Ribbentrop, and it was announced that M. 
Chvalkovsky had given the Fiihrer “an assurance that Czechoslovakia 
would adopt a loyal attitude towards Germany. The Fiihrer accepted 
this assurance with gratification.”’ 

Herr Hitler expressed his regret that no solution had yet been found 
on the question of the Hungarian minorities. He hoped, he said, that 
it would very soon be possible to reach a satisfactory solution. 

He later received Dr. Daranyi, who was believed to have asked that 
the claims of Hungary should be taken up by the four great Powers. 

Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, dealing with the delimitation 


of Zone 5, pointed out that there remained within the final frontiers & 


of Czechoslovakia a considerable number of Germans for whose future 
treatment the Reich felt responsible, and remarked that Germans living 
in “ linguistic islands ’’ would not be able to return to the Reich even 
by plebiscite without encroachment on Czech ground. 

In any case it was no part of Nazi policy to exploit opportunities at 
the expense of another race by taking advantage of a favourable situation 
at any particular moment. 

Referring to M. Chvalkovsky’s assurance of loyalty in Czecho- 
slovakia’s attitude to Germany it stated that possibilities of mutually 
profitable collaboration certainly existed, but a preliminary condition must 
be that Prague’s foreign policy did not lead to any situation which might 
be injurious to Germany. 

Oct. 15.—A Government communiqué announced that the Brazilian 
Government had stated that the return of the German Ambassador to Brazil 
was not desired, and went on, ‘“‘ The German Government have expresse( 

. their astonishment at this step, and have demanded that the Brazilian 
Ambassador in Berlin leave his post. The German Ambassador in Rio 
has been called to the Foreign Office for special employment.”’ 
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Oct. 16.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, dealing with the difficulties in the 
way of a Spanish settlement, said there must be taken into account the 
“sinister background of incitements to war and prophecies of war ”’ in 
England and France. Mr. Chamberlain might have a secure majority, 
but Germany and Italy must expect that his hands would be tied by 
the Opposition, particularly when discussion of the colonial problem was 
begun. 
: In any case, Germany could not overlook the fact that it was Mr. 
Chamberlain himself who proposed stronger armaments and sent his air 
officers to Franée. He could not expect that this would remain un- 
answered. 

The question, therefore, was whether Germany and Italy would have 
“negotiating partners competent and willing and resolved to deal with 
other outstanding questions in the spirit of Munich.”’ 

The writer pointed out that, in the German view, Munich was a 
victory for the Axis over Moscow in Eastern Europe. Germany and 
Italy must now insist that the defeat of Moscow should not be restricted 
to the field of Czechoslovakia ; that policy, however, brought the Reich 
and Italy into conflict with influential circles in England and France. 
These two countries would have to decide whether they would continue 
to support Barcelona, and in that sense ‘‘ Spain now becomes the touch- 
stone of the Europeanization of Europe.”’ 

The Danish minority in Germany addressed an appeal to Herr Hitler 
to put an end to the disabilities suffered at the hands of local Nazi officials 
in German Schleswig. 

Oct. 17.—The press continued to express surprise and annoyance 
at the steps for rearmament in Britain, and asked what it meant. No 
“not 
impossible to deduce from many public utterances that this additional 
rearmament springs from the desire to obtain a gigantic superiority over 
Germany.’’ England should realize that the existing balance between 
her and Germany would certainly be maintained in the future. 

Dr. Funk arrived back in Berlin, and declared that he had laid the 
foundation of an ‘‘ economic axis ’’ extending from the North Sea to the 
Black Sea. 

SUDETEN TERRITORY. 

Oct. 4.—Herr Hitler entered Carlsbad and in a speech to the people 
said: ‘‘ Throughout these 20 years you have remained true to our 
German nationality, and I also remained true to my faith. To-day 
we find ourselves together in the Reich which I then envisaged and in 
which I believed. . . . It was a hard decision that I had to make, 
but behind it stood the will and, if necessary, the power to call upon 
help in order to make you free. Let us be all the more thankful and 
happy that this last and gravest call was not necessary to restore our 
rights tous... . 

Jewish shops in the town were marked with the words 
“ Racial shamer,”’ etc. 

The occupation was completed of Zones 1 and 2 without serious 


ce 


Jew,” 


§ incident. 


Oct. 5.—-The occupation of Zone 3 was completed by forces estimated 


at 60,000. 
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Fixing of line of advance on the southern frontier. (See Germany. 
External Affatrs.) 

Oct. 6.—German forces entered Zone 4. Herr Hitler entered Zone 2 
and, in a speech at Rumburg, said it had been a long road to freedom, 
but its achievement should show them what was possible through 
unbending determination. Their determination to maintain this Reich 
should not be less than was the determination to construct it. 

Oct. 7.—Herr Hitler arrived in Zone 4 and visited Jagerndorf and 
Freudenthal, and the latter place was also visited by Field-Marshal 
GGring, who said the Reich had been ready to spend its blood and wealth 
for the Sudeten Germans ; the latter, in their turn, if needs must, would 
be ready to do the same for the Reich. 

Herr Hitler announced at Jagerndorf that the Sudeten Territory 
would be a Gau of the Reich for all time as from October Io. 

Owing to a bunch of flowers thrown from the crowd having slightly 
injured Herr Hitler, orders were issued forbidding the carrying of flowers 
by people on the route. 

Herr Henlein, in a broadcast, said his political opponents among 
the Sudeten Germans did not deserve mercy and would receive none. 
“We shall imprison them until they turn black,” he said. “ All those 
who fled and have been subsequently returned will be treated in the 
same way.” 

Oct. 8.—German forces began the occupation of the 5th Zone, and 
a tank company took over the fortification works in the gap between 
the Riesen Gebirge and the Altvater Gebirge opposite Silesia. Troops 
advanced to a line running from Grulich to Mahrisch-Schénberg, Braun- 
seifen, and Hultschin, and so came into possession of a number of 
predominantly Czech villages. 

Herr Henlein arrived at Reichenberg and announced that the 
Sudetenland would not be a single administrative unit, but would be 
apportioned among other Gaue of the Reich. The South Moravian 
district would be divided among adjacent Austrian districts, the Southern 
Bohemian forest would go to the Bavarian Ostmark, and the rest would 
form a Gau of its own, with Reichenberg as capital. 

Herr Henlein also declared the dissolution of the Free Corps. 

Oct. 10.—The occupation of the 5th Zone was completed, bringing 
up the total area ceded to about 12,000 square miles. (The area of 
Czechoslovakia before had totalled 54,244 square miles.) 

German estimates gave the number of Czechs left in the Reich zone 
as about 350,000. (The Czech figure was 800,000.) 

Oct. 11.—A decree was issued by the Reich Commissioner for the 
Four-Year Plan declaring both Reichsmarks and Czech crowns to be 
legal tender in the region, and fixing the value of the crown at 12 pfennigs. 


Oct. 12.—Large numbers of Secret Police from Germany began the 
“running to earth of Marxist elements and persons opposed to thie 
Reich.” 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 10.—The Secretary of State for War, speaking at the Mansion 
House, announced a plan for “the complete reorganization of the 
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erritorial Field Army,” which would’ give it the same content and put 
on the same footing as the Regular Army. 

The number of Divisions would be raised from 14 (the Haldane 
cure) to 18, of which 5 would be anti-aircraft Divisions. The re- 
ganization would be both a unit and a formation reorganization. 
here would be 3 motor-cycle battalions, to be used in new motorized 
ivisions. Two Yeomanry brigades and 10 other mounted regiments 
ould remain. 

Oct. 12.—Sir Thomas Inskip, speaking at Gravesend on the recent 
risis, said that every self-respecting man came to a point when war had 
o be faced as the only course that could honourably be taken. But the 
nsible question every man and woman had to ask to-day was whether 
1 the circumstances the Prime Minister had been right or wrong. 

He said he felt not so much a sense of relief at avoiding war, as a 
nse of satisfaction that the right policy had been adopted, not only by 
he Government, but by the people of the nation. The issue was, “ Is it 
) be peace by negotiation or is it to be war by the deliberate choice of 
his great democratic electorate ? ”’ 

He believed that they had at last got on the road to friendly relations 
ith Germany, and peace between England and Germany would be the 
eatest boon that England could bestow upon a disturbed and frantic 
orld, while for them to wage war at this time would be to light such a 
nflagration as the world had never seen. 

At the same time, “ we.are ready,’ he declared, “‘ to defend British 
terests, British liberty, and British territory against any invader or 
y aggressor.” 

He referred to the mobilization of the Navy and added “‘ There was 
‘thing unready about the Air Force, small though it was, and I say that 
b efficiency and courage our Air Force has no equal in the world.” 

Oct. 13.—Speaking at Sheffield, Sir John Simon said it was just 
well that the nation had had to try out its preparations for defence 
der actual conditions of crisis, and it was stili more to the good that 
was only a trial, for there was much to improve. They were now given 
opportunity of correcting errors and filling omissions. He went on: 

‘ At the same time do not let us minimize the forethought and the 
horoughness of the arrangements that were made. There is no compari- 
bn between our unpreparedness in 1914 and all the efforts that have been 
it in behind the scenes now. Now, if ever we had to face this dread 
cessity, the climax would come at the beginning and we must be sure 
hat we can withstand the initial assault. 

‘T would like to say a word on the orderly use of our man power. 
nm experience that has deeply impressed me and other Ministers of the 

own in recent weeks has been the dozens of letters pouring in by almost 
ery post from correspondents expressing their keen desire to serve the 
mate, and asking for help to decide what they should do. 

“ Every one of us knows in private life how difficult it is to deal with 
€ man who wants a job and says he is prepared to do anything. I am 
bt entering on the controversy between volunteering and compulsion, 
ough I would observe in passing that compulsion is not the same thing 

organization. 

“ But how much more valuable these voluntary offers of help would 
ve been if in each case the choice and allotment of essential national 
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work had been made beforehand. If the willing citizen of a fortnight 
ago had known beforehand where he was wanted he would have been abi 
to render to his country an infinitely greater service. 

‘‘ Tf he had had his allotted task, if he had trained for it, if he ha; 
learned to know his colleagues, and if he knew from whom he should take 
orders, the efficiency of those volunteers would be multiplied one hundreg. 


fold. 

“There is a widespread realization that the organization of map. 
power is a very complicated task—more complex than it used to be whey 
so large a portion of the male population crowded to the recruitin; 
stations. | 

“We must not wait for this organization until the crisis recur 
In whatever may be the most appropriate form we must do it now.” 

Oct. 14.—The War Office announced that a reserve of the Territoria 
Army would be formed, for the defence of vital industrial establishment 
against attack by low-flying aircraft. The personnel would be recruite( 
from the employees, and the limits of enlistment would be fixed at 38 ty 
50 years. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 3.—Debates on the international situation were opened ij 
both Houses of Parliament. (See Special Note.) 

Oct. 5.—It was announced that the Government had, on Septemlx 
26, ratified the Convention of February 10, 1938, concerning the statu 
of refugees from Germany. (It gave to such refugees the right to sojoun 
and reside in the countries of refuge, and provided for the issue of 
travel document to refugees sojourning lawfully in the territories 
which the Convention applied—this document was solely intended 
take the place of a passport.) 

Lord Halifax entertained the Foreign Minister of Iraq, wi 
was understood to have submitted suggestions for a_ settlemen 
of the Palestine problem, including the conversion of the country fron 
a Mandated Territory to an independent State allied to Britain }j 
treaty and governed under a Constitution drawn up by a Constituem 
Assembly. This would embody guarantees of full civil and religiou 
rights to all communities, each of which would enjoy its commun 
rights on a basis of equality. These rights would be guaranteed }j 
the British Government. 

No further Jewish immigration would be permitted. 

Local autonomy subject to the sovereignty of the State would 
granted to Arab and Jewish towns, etc., in municipal and education 
affairs. 

The transfer to the new Government would be gradual, and Britis 
military and air interests would be safeguarded. 

It was announced that the High Commissioner in Palestine hat 
been invited to confer with the Colonial Secretary and would arrive i 
London the next day. 

The Colonial Secretary, in the House of Commons, stated that then 
was a “serious deterioration” of the situation, and that 4 battaliot 
and 2 cavalry regiments were on their way to Palestine. Some hundred 
of extra police had been recruited, and the employment of Jews ha 


been extended. 
He stated that, in the case of Tiberias there had been an adequa! 
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rmed force at hand, but it had been outwitted by the tactics of infiltra- 
ion, The attack was part of the organized murder and terrorism for 
vhich the former Mufti of Jerusalem was believed to be largely responsible. 

Oct. 6.—The House of Commons adopted a motion approving the 
oreign policy of the Government by 366 votes to 144, after rejecting, 
yy 309 votes to 150, the Labour amendment. (See Special Note on the 
\ehates in Parliament.) 

Oct. 7.—Discussions took place between the Palestine High Com- 
jissioner and the Colonial Secretary and between Dr. Weizmann, 


President of the World Zionist Organization, the Iraqi Foreign Minister, 


nd the former Premier of Iraq, General Nuri es Said. 

Oct. 9.—Several Czech economic and financial experts arrived in 
i). ondon to discuss the administration of the funds placed at the disposal 
yf their Government. 

Oct. 10.—A fund opened by the Lord Mayor of London for Czech 
efugees reached a total of £40,000. 

Lord Winterton, speaking at Shoreham, said that Russia had not 
ifiered help in the Czechoslovak crisis, but “‘ only made very vague 
romises owing to her military weakness.” 

Oct. 11.—The Foreign Secretary received a visit from the Soviet 
mbassador, who protested against Lord Winterton’s statement, and 
he Soviet Embassy issued a communiqué describing it as “a complete 
perversion of the actual position of the U.S.S.R., which was explicitly, 
pnd without leaving any room for misunderstanding, stated by the 
‘oreign Commissar, M. Litvinoff, in his speech at Geneva on 
eptember 21.” 

Oct. 12.—The Palestine High Commissioner left for Jerusalem after 
hb days’ discussion with the Colonial Secretary, during which they 
‘completed a thorough examination of the political situation preliminary 
o the receipt of the Woodhead Commission’s Report, which is expected 
n the course of this month.” 

Lord Winterton, speaking at Horsham, said the Russian Embassy 
had objected to his statement about the vagueness of Soviet promises, 
but ‘“‘ this statement is, nevertheless, completely accurate. I made and 
make no criticism of or comment on Russia’s attitude, because it is 
ot my business to do so. I only state the facts.” 

Oct. 13.—Jewish representations to the Ambassador in Washington 
e future policy in Palestine. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

The appointment was announced of the ‘‘ Expert Committee on 
ndian Defence, 1938-39,’ the decision to set up which, on the invitation 
bf the Government of India, had been announced on September 13. 

Oct. 14.—The U.S. Ambassador saw Lord Halifax and Mr. MacDonald 
nd discussed the Palestine situation with them. 

Issue of statement on Palestine by the U.S. Government. (See 
‘S.A. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 15.—It was announced that the Czechoslovak Financial Mission, 
mcn in London, had presented to the Government a Memorandum 
4q@-™marizing the purposes for which their Government requested financial 
id. A similar Memorandum had been handed to the French Government, 
nd they would be studied by the British and French Governments in 
onjunction. 
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Meanwhile, the British Government were requesting the Bank oj 
England to put {10 million at the disposal of the Czechoslovak Gover. 
ment forthwith. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Churchill broadcast a statement to the United States 
in which he replied to Herr Hitler’s accusation, in his Saarbriicken speech 
that he advocated immediate war with Germany. He did not know. 
he said, how long such liberties as the opportunity he had of speaking to 
the American people would be allowed. ‘“‘ The stations are closing down 
the lights are going out,” but there was still time for those to whom 
freedom meant something to consult together. 

The American people, he felt, had formed a true judgment upon the 
disaster which had befallen Europe, and realized, perhaps more clearly 
than the public of England or France, the far-reaching consequences 
the abandonment of Czechoslovakia. 

Dealing with the ambitions of dictatorships, whether Nazi or Com. 
munist, and the racial persecution, religious intolerance, deprivation oj 
free speech, and the conception of the citizen as a mere soulless fraction 
of the State which accompanied the exercise of power in a totalitarian 
country, Mr. Churchill gave a warning against under-rating the power 
and efficiency of such States, and then referred to the mastery of the air 
which their generation had discovered, and went on : 

“ This combination of medieval passion, a party caucus, the weapons 
of modern science, and the blackmailing power of air bombing is th 
most monstrous menace to peace, order, and fertile progress that has 
appeared in the world since the Mongol invasion of the 14th century. 
The question was whether the world should meet this menace by sub 
mission on by resistance. 

The remaining forces of civilization were overwhelming, and if only 
they were united in a common conception of right and duty there woul! 
be no war. It was not in the power of a small group of men, violent, 
ruthless men, who had always to cast their eyes back over their shoulders 
to cramp and fetter the forward march of human destiny. 


Hungary 

Oct. 4.—It was announced that the Minister in Prague had urget 
the starting forthwith of negotiations for the transfer of the Magya' 
areas and had conveyed the Government’s wishes that they should bx 
held in a friendly atmosphere. 

They therefore made the following suggestions: (1) All Magya 
political prisoners to be released. (2) All Magyars in the Czech Am 
to be released and allowed to return home. (3) Local civil guar 
under mixed Magyar-Czech command to take the place of the polit: 
(4) Occupation by Hungarian troops of 2 places as a token of transie! 

They proposed the negotiations should begin at 4 p.m. on October 

Oct. 7.—Count Csaky, of the Foreign Office, whe was on a speci 
mission to Warsaw, reported that he had discussed the Czech proble 
with Colonel Beck, and a complete identity of views was understoo 
to have been disclosed. , 

Oct. 9.—Opening of conference at Komarom. (See Czechoslovakia 

Oct. 10.—The Government were understood to have presente 
Dr. Tiso with demands for the cession of about half of Slovakia a! 
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part of Ruthenia ; i.e., the southern belt, including Bratislava, Nitra, 


Kosice, and Uzhorod (the capital of Ruthenia). 
Statement ve agreement in views of Hungary and Italy ve claims 
in Czechoslovakia. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 13.—The official broadcast stations each night urged the union 
of Slovakia and Ruthenia with Hungary. 

Breakdown of the negotiations at Komarom. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

Reports were received from Prague that some Hungarian irregulars 
who had broken over the frontier into Ruthenia the previous day had 
been arrested there and had confessed to having crossed the frontier 
under orders to provoke disorders in Ruthenia and Slovakia. 

Oct. 14.—A Cabinet Council sitting all night heard the report of the 
Foreign Minister on the Komarom Conference and decided to take further 
jilitary measures to assure the security of the country. (M. de Kanya 
had told the press the previous evening that Czechoslovakia had not 
released more than 2 yearly contingents out of 20 mobilized, and had 
oncentrated her forces on the Hungarian frontier.) 

The Cabinet met again and, after prolonged deliberations, issued a 
communiqué stating that, owing to the breakdown of the Conference 
‘the situation arose that the threats made in the course of the negotia- 
ions by Czechoslovakia, and also the military measures introduced by 
‘zechoslovakia, made it necessary for Hungary, in order to increase her 
ulitary security, to take further measures.” 

Orders were issued calling up 5 annual classes, those of 1908 to 1912 
nciusive. 

Dr. Daranyi left by air for Munich to see Herr Hitler, and M. de 
Kanya’s Chef de Cabinet left by air for Rome. 

The official statistical office stated that the final Czech offer presented 
he previous day would involve the transfer of only 5,200 square kilo- 
netres, i.e., about 40 per cent. of the territory claimed by Hungary, with 
2 population of 345,000, compared with over one million affected by the 
ungarian proposals based on ethnographic divisions. 

The Hungarian Social Democratic Party issued a statement appealing 
o all Socialist parties throughout the world to support the peaceful 
ulflment of the Hungarian demands. 

Oct. 15.—It was stated in Budapest that the German and Italian 
xovernments had advised the Czechoslovak Government to submit to 
he Hungarian proposals for frontier revision. 


ndia 
Oct. 13.—Appointment of Expert Committee on Indian Defence. 
See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


raq 
Oct. 5.—The Foreign Minister in London, and suggestions for a 
alestine settlement. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


taly 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 7—The Fascist Grand Council issued a code of regulations 
“the defence of the race.’ They included the prohibition of 
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marriages with persons of ‘‘ non-Aryan” races, and, in the case oj 
State employees (civil and military) with foreigners of any race. 

Foreign Jews of 65 or more who had married an Italian befoy 
October I were exempted from the expulsion order published 
September 1, and further exemptions from racial discrimination (except 
in regard to education) were to be made in the case of Jews belonging 
to the families of men who lost their lives fighting in Libya, in the Grey 
War, in Abyssinia, or in Spain, or who were decorated for service jj 
those campaigns or fought as volunteers in them. 

The same applied to members of the families of those who joinej 
the Fascist Party in its early years. 

Jews would not be allowed to join the Party, and would not & 
allowed to own or direct firms employing more than 100 people, or ty 
own more than 150 acres of land. Nor would they be able to join any 
of the military services. 

The question of settling Jews in Abyssinia was mentioned as ; 
possibility. 

Oct. 8.—The Grand Council approved a Bill for the creation of th 
new Chamber of Fascios and Corporations. Its membership was ty 
be a combination of men drawn from the National Council of the Part 
(representing political interests) and from the National Council of Co: 
porations (representing Italy’s economic organization) and it woul 
therefore provide direct and totalitarian representation of all nation 


interests. 
The members, known as “ National Councillors,’ 


, 


were to numbe 


650, 150 from the National Council of the Party, and 500 from ti 


‘National Council of Corporations. Members of the Fascist Gran 
Council (except Senators) also had seats in the new Chamber. 

Legislative commissions were also to be set up to examine ami 
approve minor measures, leaving the Chamber free to deal with Bil 
of major importance. 

The Fascist Grand Council, in closing its sessions, passed a resolutic 
stating that “‘on the eve of the first meeting of the Supreme Sel; 
Sufficiency Commission the Grand Council reaffirms most categoricall 
the necessity of carrying on the battle for the economic independena 
of the nation with extreme energy and at a higher speed.” 

Oct. 10.—The Supreme Self-Sufficiency Commission met for ti 
first time, with Signor Mussolini in the chair. (It had been create 
on October 20, 1937, and was composed of the Central Corporatiy 
Committee, with the addition of experts on military requirements ati 
of the directors of the principal newspapers.) 

Oct. 11.—The Minister of Corporations issued a circular to prefec 
throughout the country prohibiting the granting of new permits ! 
open shops, etc., to Jews. 

Oct. 15.—Arrests of a number of persons accused of plotting agails 
the State were reported in North Italy. Several of them were Jews. 

All Jewish agents on the Stock Exchange resigned, at the requ 
of the Government, and Jewish representatives hitherto allowed admissi 
to the Exchange were deprived of their permits. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 5.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, warned his readers not to pi 

too great a trust in the signs which appeared to portend the creation 0 
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new Europe. Most of them were purely negative in character, and 
“those few acts which might appear promising come late in the day, as 
the result of the pressure of events, not as the expression of a willing 
and deliberate constructive spirit.” 

Resumption of normal diplomatic relations with France. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 6.—Count Ciano received Lord Perth in a series of daily dis- 
cussions of Anglo-Italian relations. 

Oct. 7.—Note from the U.S. Government re Anti-Jewish decrees. 
(See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 9.—The Corriere della Sera, in a report from Saragossa, stated 
that the Legionaries to be sent home would soon sail for Naples. In the 
21 months of the campaign they had lost 4,000 killed and 9,000 wounded. 

It was announced that the Fascist Grand Council had sent its 
greetings “ to the Legionaries in Spain who are about to be evacuated 
after 18 months of hard campaigning. ; 

Oct. 10.—Informazione Diplomatica issued a bulletin stating that 

“In responsible Roman circles it is pointed out that the repatriation of 
a strong contingent of legionary infantry from Spain was arranged long 
before the Munich meeting by General Franco in full agreement with 
Italy.” 
‘This unilateral repatriation of “a noteworthy contingent ” had no 
connection with any particular conditions of an international or Mediter- 
ranean political character and, being a unilateral repatriation, was not 
even connected with the decisions of the Non-Intervention Committee, 
“about whose activities, for the rest, there is only vague and rather 
intermittent news.” 

Independently of the developments of Anglo-Italian relations the 
repatriation was substantial; and “in responsible Roman circles the 
opinion is that it could provide Great Britain with the opportunity of 
bringing into force the Agreement of April 16. ‘ 

The Giornale d’Italia, in a message from London, expressed the 
opinion that the views of the British and Italian Governments on the 
Spanish question were still far from coinciding, and that it was becoming 
increasingly difficult for Mr. Chamberlain to secure the ratification of the 
Agreement owing to the growth of the opposition to his policy of con- 
ciliation. 

He described Herr Hitler’s speech as a cold douche to the pledges 
exchanged at Munich, and also reported rumours of the formation of a 
National Government to include Messrs. Eden and Churchill. 

Count Ciano received the Hungarian Minister, ahd their conversation 
was understood to have shown that the two Governments were in full 
agreement regarding Hungary’s claims in Czechoslovakia. 

Oct. 12.—Informazione Diplomatica, referring to the developments 
since Munich, declared it was an incontestable fact that ‘‘ there exist in 
France and Great Britain strong groups and parties which desire war 
against the totalitarian States, and which openly regret that the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Sudeten question, which they consider to have 
been favourable, was not seized.” These groups were everywhere 
captained by Jews. 

Those who wished for a preventive war were now too late. Against 
the bloc of Germany and Italy, counting 125 millions and increasing every 
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year, there was nothing to be done. “ The only thing to be done is ty 
accept peace, the real peace of the pattern of Munich.” 

Signor Gayda, referring to this in his paper, said the headquarters 
of the war-mongers were in Paris, “‘ the notorious hybrid combination of 
revolutionaries, freemasons, Jews, and officers of the General Staff.” 
It was patronized by Moscow, and had obvious ramifications, though 
less regularly maintained,” in Great Britain. 

Official figures of the casualties in Spain showed 2,657 officers and 
men killed, 8,848 wounded, 354 prisoners, and 278 died of sickness. 

Oct. 13.—The Volta Foundation Congress, at which specialists on 
African questions from 14 countries met, concluded its session in Rome. 
The discussions centred on the responsibility of the European nations 
for the development of Africa, and proposals were put forward for the 
creation of a Council of Economic Development, composed of the 
European Powers with colonial experience in Africa. 

Oct. 14.—Count Ciano received the Chef de Cabinet of the Hungarian 
Foreign Office, who afterwards saw Signor Mussolini. 

Oct. 15.—Count Ciano was understood to have informed the U5. 
Ambassador that the Government intended, in the case of Jewish-Amer- 
can citizens, to interpret their expulsion orders in a liberal sense, and to 
investigate each case individually. 

Departure of 10,000 Legionaries from Cadiz. (See Spain. External 
Affairs.) 

Oct. 16.—Signor Gayda, in the Voce d’/talia, said he did not believe 
the Hungarian claims on Czechoslovakia would provoke a conflict, but 
if the negotiations failed to be resumed it would become the task of the 
four Munich Powers to intervene with all necessary energy. 

Oct. 17.—Informazione Diplomatica, referring to the Czech-Hungarian 
deadlock, expressed approval of the mobilization in Hungary, on the 
ground that the Czechoslovak forces were still fully mobilized. 

It advised Prague to close this chapter in its history and open 
another “‘ which should develop on lines quite different from the last.” 
As soon as the new frontiers had been fixed Italy would be ready to 
guarantee them. 

It also stated that when Dr. Chvalkovsky saw Signor Mussolini 
before leaving to become Foreign Minister in Prague the Duce had 
promised him that “‘ Bohemia” could count on Italy’s friendship when 
once all outstanding questions had been settled. 

The Government approved the appointment of M. Francois-Poncet 
as French Ambassador in Rome. 


Japan 

Oct. 7.—New restrictions were imposed on the exchanges, and, as 
from Oct. 8, everyone leaving Japan was obliged to declare how much 
Japanese and foreign currency he was taking abroad. No 100-yen notes 
could be taken out without a permit, and purchases of foreign exchangé 
without a permit were limited to 100 yen a year. 

Oct. 9.—Imperial Army H.Q. announced that from August 20 t 
Oct. 3 the number of Chinese killed totalled 68,737, as against Japanes 
casualties of only 1,750. In addition, 11g guns had been captured, ané 
nearly 500 machine-guns. 
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Oct. 12.—The Government was understood to have given the British 
Ambassador most specific assurances that Japan desired to respect 
British rights. 

The Foreign Office spokesman repeated an Admiralty statement 
that the purpose of the landing in South China was “to cut off the 
enemy’s main supply route and destroy various important points for the 
Chiang Kai-shek régime’s anti-Japanese machinations,’ and then said 






















































ns and Bhat the policy hitherto pursued of respecting the rights and interests 
we of other Powers remained unchanged. It was earnestly hoped, however, 
ists on ...t other Powers would understand the real intentions of Japan and 
Rome extend co-operation to the efforts of her forces, and thereby preclude 
nations HH -he occurrence of any untoward incidents. 
for the He also said the new hostilities would make no substantial difference 
of the to the operations of the blockade and to the entry of neutral shipping 
_ fto near-neutral ports. They were purely military, to intercept the 
igarian HM route of arms supply and destroy the important “ points of hostile 
machinations against Japan.” 
e US. The spokesman announced that the Prime Minister had sent Notes 
Ameri- to the Ambassadors of the principal Powers warning them that Japan’s 
and to [experience at Shanghai and Kiukiang had made it necessary that foreign 
troops, warships, and aircraft should refrain from entering the zone 
vternal Hof hostilities. It would be dangerous if Chinese sought protection by 
gathering close to foreign property. 
relieve The Army Press Section, in a statement, said ‘‘ The Chinese have 
t, but long been circulating reports to the effect that Japan has no power to 
of the enlarge her military operations further, and that she will be exhausted 
economically. However, Japan has launched the present operations.” 
varial Landing in Bias Bay. (See Sino-Japanese War. South China.) 
n the Oct. 14.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the Government 
had found the world reaction to the invasion of South China less un- 
open fgfavourable than was expected, and no protests had been received from 
last.” Meany foreign Government. 
dy to 
; Mexico 
solini Oct. 8.—The Supreme Court, by a unanimous vote, dismissed the 
> had action of the oil companies challenging the constitutionality of the 
when f Government’s decree of March 19 expropriating their properties. 
The Court ruled that the administrative recourse filed by the com- 
oncet panies before the Ministry of National Economy must be decided before 
the companies could ask the Supreme Court to review the expropriation. 
New Zealand 
d, as Oct. 15.—The General Election was held and resulted in Labour 
nuch securing 54 seats, a loss of one; the National Party, 24; and Inde- 
notes HH pendents, 2. 
ange Labour obtained 494,425 votes, and the Nationalists 356,031. 
0 tof Northern Ireland 
ear Oct. 15.—The Minister of Finance, speaking in Belfast, said that any 
alu 





plan for separating the country from Britain and bringing it under a 
Central Irish Government of some kind was foredoomed to failure. He 
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was sure, too, that the people of England would never agree to allow the 
Loyalists of Northern Ireland to be forced into what was merely the 
Southern Ireland Republic. 


Norway 
Oct. 5.—It was announced that the Government had reached agree. 
ment with General Franco over the appointment of diplomatic agents, 
There was, however, no recognition, de jure or de facto, of his Government, 
Raising of boycott on Norwegian shipping. (See Spain. External 
Affairs.) 


’ Palestine 

Oct. 4.—Ten shooting affairs were reported, involving the death 
of 2 Jews. R.A.F. patrols inflicted casualties on Arab bands near 
Tiberias, in Galilee, and near Mount Tabor. 

The head of the Political Department of the Jewish Agency stated 
that it was very important that they should have more mobile patrols 
and counter-ambush parties. These might have frustrated the attack 
at Tiberias. The murders were a terrible price to pay for arousing the 
authorities to take urgent measures, and if this lesson were to pas 
unheeded the perils would only increase. 

Oct. 5.—Announcement by the Colonial Secretary in Parliament 
re the situation, and suggestions for a settlement of the Palestine problem. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

An Arab band north-west of Tiberias was attacked by the R.A. 
and 16 of them killed. Twenty more were killed by British infantry. 
Near Arrama another large band was encountered and ro killed. 

Oct. 6.—Arabs who had ambushed three Jewish lorries and killed 
their drivers near Acre were engaged by police, who killed ro of them. 
Aircraft and troops came up later and inflicted many casualties, the 
killed including a rebel leader. 

Oct. 7.—Two British soldiers were stabbed at Lydda, but not seriously 
injured. 

Discussions in London between the High Commissioner and the 
Colonial Secretary. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Executive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine issued a statement fF 
regarding the “‘ rumoured proposals for a solution of the problem,’ 
declaring that “the Jewish people reject any solution which would 
condemn them to minority status. . . . The Jews are in Palestine 
‘as of right and not on sufferance,’ and their right to reconstitute their 
national home in their historic country has been solemnly recognized 
and repeatedly reaffirmed by Great Britain, the U.S.A., and the whole 
civilized world.”’ 

In spite of the terror of the past 24 years the Jews were still ready 
to co-operate with the Arabs for the general welfare of the country. 

Opening of Moslem Congress in Cairo. (See Egyt.) 

Oct. 8.—A Jewish policeman was killed near Beit Dajan, and at 
Haifa a Jew was murdered. Troops repelled an Arab band near Motza, 
killing 5. 

Oct. 9.—The railway from Jerusalem to Lydda was closed. 
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low the Oct. 10.—Troops engaged Arabs who were attacking a settlement 
rely thef&outh of Beisan, in the Jordan Valley, and killed 11 of them. 

A telegram signed by the president of the Palestine Committee of 
Jefence was sent (from Damascus) to Dr. Weizmann informing him that 
his attitude would create for him and all Jews in the East “ the worst of 
amities so far written in history.”” The Arabs, even if they had to be 
ntirely annihilated, would not let the Zionist Jews instal themselves in 
Arab Palestine nor become a majority. 

“You and your nation,” it continued, “spread over the whole 
parth, must save the lives of those of you who are already in Palestine 
pnd other Arab countries. Do not encourage the bringing of your mis- 
ortunes from the West to the East. Be satisfied with keeping those of 
our people who are already in Palestine. That is already a great benefit 




















| death BF vou.” 

S_ near ‘It ended by saying that if Great Britain had recourse to war to defend 
he Jews in Palestine she could not defend them in the Arab countries 

Stated Mand throughout the whole of the East. 

patrols Reinforcements to bring up the strength of the British Forces 

attack Mjincluding the police) to 20,000 men were stated to be en route for Palestine 

ng the {from England, India, Egypt, and Malta. 





The Palestine Post, referring to the message from the Palestine 
Defence Committee, said that nothing was better calculated to stiffen 
he opposition of the Jews to being relegated to a minority status than 
he suggestion that Jews in other Eastern countries were to be regarded 
as hostages. 

Oct. 11.—Four bombs were thrown at the car bringing the District 
‘commissioner of Jerusalem from Jericho to the capital, but did no 
amage. 

Fighting with Arabs occurred at Nablus and near Walaja, and a 
British soldier was killed. Two cases of murder in Jerusalem were 
reported. 

An aeroplane was forced down during fighting on the road between 
Jerusalem and Hebron, but the occupants were unhurt. There were 
5 British and 13 Arab casualties. 

Resolutions passed by the Arab Congress. (See Egypt.) 

Oct. 12,—An Arab headman of Haifa was killed by terrorists. State- 
ment by the Colonial Office. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 13.—The Head of the Jewish Agency in Palestine sent a reply 
to the message from the Arab Palestine Defence Committee declaring 
that Zionism could not be deterred by threats of killing. “If the Arab 
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: i i i Hf ° ” 
‘ther neighbouring countries ever resorted to the practice of massacring Jews, 
wre he went on, “‘ they would not prevent the realization of Zionism, but would 
hol fa OMY. disgrace themselves, just as the killing and burning of women and 





children at Tiberias will only remain as a shameful stain on the record of 
the Palestine Arabs.” 
__ The realization of Zionism could only be to the benefit of the Arabs. 
The Jewish return to their ancient home was dictated by historical neces- 
sity, and no danger or threats would deflect the Jewish people from the 
path, or stifle their urge for freedom. 

Representations to British Ambassador and to President Roosevelt 
by Jewish body in America. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 
A well-known Arab lawyer and Municipal Councillor of Jerusalem 
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was found murdered on the railway a few miles from the city. He 
had been condemned by a rebel Court-martial. 

A cigarette factory at Jaffa was set on fire by Arabs, and bom} 
were thrown into a Jewish lorry in the Haifa sub-district. Some 2,0 
orange trees belonging to the Nashashibi family, and 8,000 trees belonging 
to Jews near Esdud were destroyed. ) 

The Government instituted a system of voluntary identificatioy 
cards for males over 16 years old. 

Oct. 14.—A military court at Haifa sentenced 4 Arabs to death fo, 
the murder of a Jewish shopkeeper on October 6. 

Reports were received of extensive damage done to the roads jp 
Northern Palestine during the previous few days, and a fine of £700 was 
imposed on a village east of Haifa for having destroyed culverts and blow 
up roads. 

Statement by U.S. Government re possibility of change in British 
policy. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 15.—A one-day strike was observed in Jerusalem on the anni. 
versary of the Mufti’s flight to Syria. A bomb was thrown at the police 
near the Damascus Gate, and another bomb and a shot fired at British 
police near Bab-es-Silsileh. There were no casualties. 

At Jaffa an Arab police inspector was shot dead. 

Oct. 16.—Several fatal incidents were reported, and a bomb exploded 
in the Haram-esh-Sherif, injuring 4 Arabs. Arabs at the Damascus.Gate 
fired on workmen in the square, and a bomb on the borders of the Jewish 
quarter of the Old City injured a Jew and a British policeman. Anp 
Arab was killed in an exchange of shots with the police. 


Several bombs were thrown at the Citadel by the Jaffa Gate. Thef 
curfew in force in the Old City was extended for the whole day and the) 
following day. 

The High Commissioner arrived back in Jerusalem. 


under their control. Actually, the Moslem quarter and the Haram-esh-]% 
Sherif were largely dominated by rebels, but the Jaffa and other gatesf 
were controlled by British police ; also the Citadel, just inside the Jatiap 
Gate, and the greater part of the western and southern half of the City, 
i.e., the Jewish and Christian quarters. 

In the Moslem quarter the police station was set on fire. 

Two Jewish constables were killed while patrolling Lake Huleh, anf 
a Jewish engineer was killed by a large band near Beit Safafa. Severalff 
cases of sniping were reported. 


Paraguay 
Oct. 10.—Signature of arbitral award fixing the frontier in the 
Chaco. (See Argentina.) 


Poland 

Oct. 4.—The Army and civil authorities occupied Frystadt. The 
Ministry of Industry announced that industrial experts were accompany 
ing the civil authorities, and it was stated that in 1937 coal production 
from 16 mines in the recovered districts totalled 74 million metric tons, 
and the production of steel 700,000 tons. 
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Marshal Smigly-Rydz issued a proclamation to “all Poles beyond 
e Olza”’ urging them to await the final establishment of the frontiers 
ith calm and without bloodshed. 

The Ilustrowany Kurjer Codzienny stated that when an Ambassador 
fa foreign Power asked Col. Beck to give a guarantee that Poland would 
ot use force against Czechoslovakia the Foreign Minister had replied 
at ‘the time is finished when countries give guarantees without 
ceiving something in return.” 

Oct. 5.—The Gazeta Polska, referring to Czechoslovakia as “ Czech- 
foravia,’’ declared that three courses were open to the Slovaks : union 
‘ith the Czechs ; union with Hungary ; or complete freedom. It also 
voke of “the necessity for liquidating the fiction of a Czechoslovak 
tate. 

Oct. 6.—The Gazeta Polska stated that the annexation of Ruthenia 
y Czechoslovakia was the consequence of ideas based on a fiction. Its 
turn to Hungary was a Polish concern because it would mean the re- 
stablishment of a Polish-Hungarian frontier, which would contribute 
) the strengthening of Poland’s defence. 

The only advantage Carpathian Ruthenia had for Czechoslovakia 
as political, as a road leading to Russia. 

Marshal Smigly-Rydz received M. Rataj, the leader of the Peasant 
arty. 

Oct. 7.—Discussion of the Czech problem with representative of the 
ungarian Foreign Office. (See Hungary.) 

Oct. 8—The Government issued a statement through the Embassy 

London denying categorically a report that Colonel Beck had refused 
» see the British Ambassador on October 1. The Ambassador was 
ceived first by the Political Director at the Foreign Ministry, and later 

the morning by the Foreign Minister. 

Oct. 9.—Polish forces occupied Bohumin, 48 hours ahead of schedule 


Mme, owing, it was stated in Warsaw, to the fear of the Czech authorities 


Bhat Communist disorders might break out. 
A Congress of the Peasant Party, in Warsaw, decided to boycott 


ri, -}#he Parliamentary elections. (The Socialists and the National Democrats 


the Right Opposition—had already taken a similar decision.) 
Oct. 11.—The re-occupation of Teschen was completed, comprising 


dfome 500 square miles of land with a population of over 250,000. 
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The Ukrainian Party presented a Memorandum to the Government 
ating that the Sub-Carpathian section of the Ukrainians had agreed 
iter the War to join Czechoslovakia on condition they were granted 
utonomy. Although this had not been freely given by Prague national 
ulture had greatly improved in the region. 

The Ukrainians in Poland could not remain indifferent to the fate of 
he several million Ukrainians across the border, and “ we consider it 
ur right and duty,” it concluded, “ to call the attention of the Govern- 
ent to the fact that all Ukrainians in Poland regard the Government's 
olicy with bitterness and disappointment.” : 

An Ukrainian demonstration took place at Lwow in favour of the 
utonomy of Ruthenia. Polish students of the University staged a 
ounter-demonstration. 
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Portugal 

Oct. 16.—The Diario de Noticias published an interview with t 
Prime Minister, who stated that relations with Great Britain were bett, 
than ever, owing to the attainment of equilibrium in those relation 
Alliances contained rights and obligations, and the alliance with Britaj 
‘‘ will always contain these and continue to be fortified in proportion 
these rights, the obligations being balanced in the scales.” 

He did not believe their Colonies were coveted by other nation; 
Great Britain, under the alliance, undertook to defend them; Fran 
did not want them, and Herr Hitler had declared he desired only th 
former German Colonies. No discussion of Portuguese Colonial sove 
reignty was admissible. 


Rumania 


Oct. 14.—General Ciuperea was appointed Minister of Defence, anj 


General Iacobici, Minister of the Department of Army Supply, a ney 
department. The appointments were understood to be due to dis 
satisfaction with the pace of rearmament and with the way in whic! 
supplies were ordered. 


South Africa 

Oct. 11.—General Smuts, in an election speech in the Transvaal 
said that in South-West Africa there were 20,000 South Africans. Wer 
they going to betray them? “I may be stupid,” he declared, “b 
in our interest and considering what we would have to face afterward; 
I do not see how we can say that we have nothing to do with it. 


we took such an attitude we would get what was coming to us.” 


Oct. 15.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesburg, paid a tribu@, 9 


to Mr. Chamberlain’s resolute intervention, and declared that no on 
could say how far the fire, once started, might have spread. Not on! 
had the world been saved from the direst calamity, but the Prime Mi 
ister’s unconventional round-table methods had created a new atmospher 
between the European leaders which gave an opportunity for a ne 
diplomatic start. 


If the people who thought no compromise between dictatorships ang, 
democracies was possible were right, then a world war became inevitable: 


but why should this generation, he asked, be called on to settle thi 
ideological issue in their day ? 

The two systems as rival methods of government were long-rangt 
questions which time alone could settle. Democracy could learn valuabl 
lessons of efficiency from its opponents. Dictatorships throughout his 
tory had proved a passing phase. 


If there was madness in the world it must be given time to wear off. .; 


or wear itself out, but “ let it not turn the world into the destruction 0 
war,” he declared, and went on to say that unilateral cisarmament ha 
snl a disaster in history. They must arm and, at the same time, tt) 
with the experience of 20 years, to rebuild the League into an efficien 
instrument. 

He also urged that a wider settlement between the principal Power 
must be attempted, to include the question of Colonies, the stabilizatiot 
of world currencies, and the part to be played by gold in such stabilization 
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INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 3.—Valencia port was raided three times. 
Oct. 4.—Barcelona was raided 4 times, making 12 attacks in 3 days, 
t the authorities stated that no one had been killed, and only 4 people 


jured. 
Raids were also made on Blanes, Palamos, Tarragona, Cervera, 


d other towns. 

Oct. 6.—Severe fighting continued on the Ebro front, with heavy 
sses on both sides. General Franco’s forces advanced slightly, but 
e Republicans recaptured some lost ground. 

Oct. 8.—An insurgent seaplane attacked a train north of Tarragona 
id killed over 150 people, many of them women. Tarragona was 
so raided, but only 3 people were injured. 

The Barcelona water front was attacked, but anti-aircraft fire com- 
@lled the bombers to drop their bombs in the sea. A second raid by 
squadrons resulted in 4 people being killed. 

Oct. 9.—Three raids were made on the port zone of Valencia, but 
» casualties were reported. 

A Salamanca communiqué reported the capture of some positions 
n the Corbera front in the Ebro line. 

@ Oct, 11.—Further severe fighting resulted in Hill 666 north-east of 
andesa changing hands for the 18th time. 

Oct. 13.—Madrid was bombarded for 2 hours, but only 4 fatal 

Bjuries were reported. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Oct. 2—A ceremony was held at Logrono at which General Franco 
istributed decorations to Italian senior officers, and, addressing the 
egionaries, said that in them he saluted the world successors of the 
oman Legions, come to the rescue when the new barbarians began 
eir enterprise of a Bolshevist invasion. He also lauded the “ genius 
ith an arm of iron,”’ who had sent the flag of Italy to mingle with that 

Spain. 

General Berti, Commander of the Legion, said that when the order 
ame they would return to their country, proud of what they had done, 
ithout hope of reward, and also spoke of “‘ the close union that maintains 
meeply attached to this soil of Spain the German and Italian nations 
a solemn affirmation that peace with justice shall triumph in the 
Bord.” 

Oct. 4.—San Sebastian wireless station broadcast a forecast of a 
ming agreement between France and Italy that would leave “‘ Red ”’ 
fain totally isolated. It was intimated that the Italians would be 
raving, so as to enable the Anglo-Italian Agreement to come into force. 

The British ships Gothic and Thorpebay were seriously damaged 
uring a raid on Barcelona, but there were no casualties. 

Oct. 5.—General Franco raised the boycott of Norwegian shipping 
hich had been in operation for several months. Opening of diplomatic 
lations. (See Norway.) 

The Barcelona Vanguardia, believed to reflect Government opinion, 
ferring to the international situation, said “ it would seem that the 


~~ Btchangel Chamberlain now proposes to ordain affairs in the Mediterranean 
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and to launch another of his ships; the agreement with Italy. Wh; 
will be the price of this new pacification ? For us Spaniards . . . op} 
one: let Germany and Italy renounce invasion and allow us to set! 
Spanish affairs between Spaniards. 4) 

Oct. 7.—A report from Burgos stated that General Franco haj 
agreed to the “imminent withdrawal of about 30 per cent. of th 
volunteers fighting in his forces, representing a token withdrawal 
some I0,000 men.”’ 

Oct. 9.—Two British steamers, the Transit and the Gothic, wey 
damaged by bombs at Valencia and Barcelona, but no one was hurt 

In a statement at Burgos General Franco said that with the repatria 
tion of 10,000 Italian volunteers there would be no longer any reasoy 
to refuse him belligerent rights. As regards mediation there coul 
be no other end to the war but “‘ unconditional surrender of the vanquishe 
to the abundantly demonstrated generosity of the victors.”’ 

Referring to the volunteers in the Barcelona forces he said “ althoug! 


foreigners on the other side have been so terribly punished througif, 


being used as cannon fodder that 50,000 of them have fallen and many 
have fled from the Red inferno, approximately 60,000 still remain. 
While the Red ringleader was seeking sensations at Geneva recruiting 
was being intensified in Europe and America. 

Oct. 11.—The Burgos papers protested vehemently against sugges 
tions regarding mediation, the Diario Vasco declaring “‘ We want 
devil’s truce,’’ and admonishing all Spaniards that “ if you hear anyon: 
speaking of mediation you will know he is a traitor. Treat him a 
such.” 

It was asserted by the Falangists that mediation would not brin 
unity, ‘“‘ but would make unity finally unattainable’; the two parties 
would continue to occupy the same ideological positions as_ befor 
They would accumulate reserves of hate and await a fresh occasioi 
for a settlement of accounts. 

Oct. 13.—The British steamer Stancroft was sunk by a bomb 1 
Barcelona harbour. 

Oct. 14.—Dr. Negrin, in a broadcast, referred to mediation, and sai( 
“ Tf it is proposed to mediate between ourselves and the aggressor State 
it is just what we have been asking for in accordance with our riglits 
But if what is proposed is mediation between the rebels and ourselve 
then that is not mediation. Spain is not a land of capitulators.” 

Loyal Spaniards, he went on, fully realized that the triumph of the 
insurgents would mean their own extermination, but they preferred thi 
to seeing their nation parcelled out into sectors. The only formula fo 
peace was the withdrawal of all foreigners and the restoration of ful 
rights to the legitimate Government. The people of Spain should outline 
the form of the State with full guarantees in a plebiscite to be held 
directly the war ended. | 

Oct. 15.—Italian Legionaries, numbering some 1¢,000, left Cadi 
for Italy. General Franco, in an order of the day to the Army, expresse¢ 
the admiration of the Spanish people and Army for their Italian comrades 
who had given inestimable proofs of heroism, tenacity, faith, and skill 
and went on to say that “these lofty demonstrations of solidarity 0 


the Italian people, unconditional and disinterested, towards Nationalist 


Spain and her cause,” had created bonds of eternal gratitude and friend: 
ship. 
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THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Oct. 9.—The Commission for verifying the withdrawal of non- 
janish combatants was appointed, at Geneva, with a Finnish General 
; president, and officers from the United Kingdom, Denmark, France, 
an, Latvia, Norway, and Sweden. (The Committee of Three set up 
- the League Council on September 30 had been charged with the 
ointment of this Commission.) 

Oct. 10.—Announcement made in Italy by Informazione Diplomatica 
withdrawal of Legionaries. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Oct. 12.—The Barcelona Government informed the League Secretariat 
at they were ready to receive the Commission set up to verify the 
ithdrawal of foreigners. 

Oct. 13.—Members of the League Committee to certify the with- 
fawal of foreign combatants from the Republican forces arrived at the 

sh frontier, over which wounded men of the International Brigade 
~gan to pass. The men serving in the ranks were concentrated at two 
amps near Gerona and Ripoll. 

Large numbers of Italians arrived at Cadiz for embarkation to 
enoa. 

Oct. 17—The League Commission for verifying the withdrawal of 
breign combatants arrived in Barcelona. 


witzerland 
Oct. 7.—The Federal Council prohibited for 3 months the publication 
the Journal des Nations owing to its having continuously abused Swiss 
ospitality (it was a foreign organ) by conducting, from Geneva, an anti- 
ascist campaign against ‘the totalitarian States. (In its issue of Septem- 


er 30 it referred to the four negotiators at Munich as “ the Butchers’ 
lub.”’) 


anganyika 

Oct. 11.—Demonstrations of loyalty to the British régime were 
ade py natives at Dar-es-Salaam, a large number of tribes being repre- 
ented. 

Oct. 12,—The Executive Council of the Joint East Africa Board met 
) consider the “‘ strong representations ”’ made by East Africa in reply 
) rumours that Tanganyika might be returned to Germany, and issued 
statement referring to the incalculable disabilities which would be 
uffered by its inhabitants, whose “ opposition to transfer to German 
ile was abundantly clear.”’ 

The Board expressed its determination to resist any such change. 
t was resolved to co-operate in forming and supporting an “ influential 
nd fully representative body ’”’ to educate and mobilize public opinion 
nd secure effective representation for the views of the great body of 
beople who regarded the idea of cession with alarm. 


urkey 

Oct. 6—Dr. Funk in Angora. (See Special Note.) 
; Oct. 7.—Conclusion of credits agreement with Germany. (See Special 
ote. ) 

Oct. 11.—Dr. Funk’s speech re economic and trade relations. (See 


Article, page 3.) 
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U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 14.—President Roosevelt told the press that considerations 
national defence had forced reconsideration of the next Budget as a why 
for reasons which were “ strictly technical.’’ Mass production was q 
of the problems under consideration. 

The President consulted with Mr. Bernard Baruch (Chairman of ¢j 
War Industries Board in 1917-18), who told the press that “ the thre 
to the United States from Germany is in South America, and is real a 


immediate.” 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Oct. 3.—The Under-Secretary of State, in a national broadcas 
described how the growing tension in Europe had led to Mr. Roosevelt 
determination, on September 26, to throw the country’s influence 
the side of peace ; and he read out the messages sent to Germany, Czeclhy 
slovakia, France, and Great Britain. 
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Early in the afternoon of September 27 the President had sq 


“urgent instructions to our representatives throughout the world 
suggesting that messages from other Powers comparable with those fre 
Washington might even at that late date influence the course of events 

In all the Government had said and done, said Mr. Welles, it w 
pursuing a course best calculated to aid in preserving peace and in ensurij 
the safety of the United States. Could anyone doubt, he asked, that t 
cry for peace not only on the part of the people of America but on t 
part of peoples throughout the world during those days had been t 
impelling factor in the prevention of a conflict ? 

Oct. 7.—It was announced that the Government had sent a Note 
the Italian Government stating that Italians in the U.S.A. resided whe 
they liked, engaged in any occupation and enjoyed religious freedom wit 
out discrimination against race or creed. ‘‘My Government,’ 1 
Note continued, “ believes therefore that on further consideration t 
Italian Government will decide that American citizens lawfully residi 
in Italy will not be discriminated against.”’ 

Oct. 10.—The Assistant Secretary of State, addressing a womet 
gathering in New York, said that in recent weeks “‘ the future of whe 
peoples, indeed of an entire Continent ”’ was shaped by “ a rapid success! 
of momentous decisions forced upon national leaders by the swift a 
relentless drive of international events.” 

They must look facts in the face. War had been postponed, but 
remained to be seen whether it had been escaped. He went on, “5 
the climax of the drama has not yet been reached. At the present tin 
the supreme question for us is what is to be our attitude to that whi 
is to follow. If a philosophy and way of life in conflict with our 0 
is to prevail it is going to affect our lives profoundly.” 

He maintained that America had a vital interest in the outco 
She was not, and could not be, isolated from the economic efiects 


world movements. 
He also spoke of the need of active leadership in building for pea! 


which could never rest on physical force but ‘ only on world order, bas 


upon law, upon justice, and upon human freedom.’’ To-day, in la 
parts of the world, ‘‘ faith and belief in human liberty is being flaunt 
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j discarded.”” They, in America, must fight to maintain freedom of 
. press, of speech, and of conscience, and tolerance of point of view, 
inst all odds “ in face of a growing spirit of intolerance and ruthlessness 
hich to-day darkens the world.” 

(Oct. 13.—The British Ambassador received a deputation of American 
ys who handed to him, for transmission to London, a statement ex- 
ssing the anxiety, distress, and apprehension caused by reports that a 
eversal ’’ of British policy in Palestine was contemplated. 

The deputation represented the ‘‘ Emergency Committee on Pales- 
e”’ which also telegraphed to President Roosevelt, expressing the 
that he would “‘ undertake to indicate to the British Government 
earnest hope that in this day of terrible need for Jewish settlement 
(| opportunities the door of Palestine . . . shall not be closed.”’ 

Oct. 14.—The State Department issued a statement on Palestine 
hich contained a reminder that America “‘ can decline to recognize the 
idity of the application to American interests of any modification of 
pndates unless such modification has been assented to by the Govern- 
pnt of the United States.”’ 

It asserted the interest of the American people in the establishment 
a Jewish national home, a project in which “ American intellect and 
ital have played a leading role,’’ and referred to the several occasions 
which the Government had brought their views to the attention of 
> British Government. 

It was expected, therefore, that “‘ this Government will have the 
portunity to submit its views to the British Government with respect 
any changes affecting American rights which may be proposed. 
ese rights, which are defined by the American-British Mandate Con- 


mtion or Treaty of December 3, 1924, comprise non-discriminatory 
atment in matters of commerce, non-impairment of vested American 
perty rights, permission for American nationals to establish and 
intain educational, philanthropic, and religious institutions in Palestine 
. and equality of treatment with all other foreign nationals.” 
Oct. 16.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the people of the United 
ates. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Oct. 11.—Protest by the Ambassador in London against statement 
Russia made by Lord Winterton. (See Great Britain. External 
jars.) 

The Moscow Journal stated that the policy of capitulation to Germany 
s continuing after the Munich Conference. France was losing all her 
litical positions in Central and South-East Europe, and the Little 
tente, the existence of which was becoming as precarious as that of 
t Czechoslovak State, had been betrayed by France. 

France had also sacrificed the possibility of restoring her former 
itions with Poland, and had provoked the mistrust of the Soviet 
ion, and “‘ all this in order to follow the policy conducted in England.” 
doubt Chamberlain, Mussolini, and Hitler would prepare a new blow 
hinst the vital interests of France. 

The matter in question was not a Four Power pact, but a pact of three 
two; and “such a policy leads to catastrophe. First it will be the 
n of France and then of England. 
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Oct. 13.—The Government issued a statement through the Embas 
in London in reply to Lord Winterton, saying that it was useless to arg 
with a man who deliberately shut his eyes to the real facts. In any ¢ 
the Embassy was convinced that no amount of effort on the part of Lo 
Winterton could turn an original falsehood into a truth. 


Vatican City 

Oct. 14.—The Osservatore Romano published the German offic; 
version of the attack on Cardinal Innitzer’s palace and a detailed accoy 
from its own sources, and then went on to say that “‘ we believe that tj 
enormity of the offence . . . is in itself the most eloquent comment a 
the most legitimate disapproval that can be uttered. A comparison ; 
the official communiqués, describing the limited nature of the disturbancg 
with the real gravity of the incidents—justified by the impudent excus 
of Catholic provocation—shows that . . . the authorities accept tl 
responsibility not only for the disorders, but for the defence of the hoo 
gans by associating with the brutal aggression the lying call for hatr 
against those persecuted. These are the sinister fruits of a long-continug 
unpunished, and encouraged campaign of anti-Catholic accusations a 
insults.” 

Oct. 15.-—-The Osservatore Romano continued its criticism of th 
attacks on the Church in Austria, and maintained that even if, inste 
of a prayer or a pastoral, there had been a speech or a political demonst 
tion the “‘ savage devastations, the man hunt, the wounding, and ti 
sacking in Vienna ’’ would always have been criminal and repugnant. 

Only fools could believe that the “ firebrand language ”’ of 
Austrian extremists could end otherwise than by “ preparing, fomentin 
and arousing in the masses, cut off from any other message, that viole 
and brutal explosion which they claim they wish to prevent.” 


Yugoslavia 

Oct. 3.—Dr. Funk in Belgrade and statement ve trade relations wif 
Germany. (See Article, page 3.) 

Oct. 4.—The Government paper Samouprava declared that the ¢ 
perience of Czechoslovakia in the moment of peril had been “a cn 
lesson for small nations.” 
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